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During July 
and August 


The American Book Company added to 
its List of School and College Text-Books 


THIRTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 
more than a book every other day. 


These additions include, among others: 


r’s School History of the United States - - 
wia’s School Reading by Grades: First Year, 25 cents; ‘Second 
Year, 35 cents; Third Year, 45 cents; Fourth Year, 45 cents; 
Fifth Year, 45 ‘cents. 
reon’s American Word Book - - - - 
‘an Bergen’ s Siory of Japan - - - - 
ey’s Lincoln Literary Collection - - - 
k’s Round the Year in Myth and Song - - 
‘s Mental Arithmetic - - - 
ite’s Oral Arithmetic - - - - - 
Advanced Music Reader - - - - - 
# Gems of School Song - - - e 
jey’s Student’s Manual of Physics 
’s Greek Prose Composition - 
Text-Books in German, Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
Eleven volumes 
resli and Der Toni von Kandergrund, By Johanna Spyri - 
Zerbrochene Krug. By Meiarich Sechekke. With notes by 
rnard elker 4 - - 
‘* Der Fluch der Schonheit - - - - 
’s Third Year in French. - “ ° “ 
&c., &c., &c. 


$1.00 


‘30 
1.20 


Here is abundant evidence that the Company is steadily and ac- 
tively pursuing its policy of publishing new books or series of books in 
Whatever branch of school study it can be shown that such books are 

"a improvement over existing ones. Send for catalogue, circulars, 
Specimen pages, etc., and correspond with them with reference to 
@xamination and introduction. They are headquarters for 


Everything that is Best 
In School Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore 


——_——— 


A School History by a Great Historian. 











A HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By JoHN Fiske. With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, 
and Directions for Teachers, By Frank Alpine Hill. 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES contains 229 
illustrations (including Maps not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, 
and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown 8vo, halt leather. Small 
Pica ‘Type, xx1+553 pages. $3.00 net. 


A partial list of some of the larger cities of the United States in the Public Schools 
of which John Fiske’s History of the United States is in use :— 


Little Rock, Ark, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Haven, ‘'onn. 
Washington, D. C, 
Augusta, Ga. 
Springfield, 11. 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Portland, Me. 
Covington, Ky. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Mass 
Worcester, Mass, | 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, N. H. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N, ¥. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Pawtucket, BR. I. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“I am at present using Fiske’s History in the First grade of my 
school. It is a valuable text-book, and more than that, it suggests a 
line of historical reading which would be a source of both pleasure and 
profit to the children in our public schools. — 

Mary C. Maguire, Principal of School No. 59, New York, N. Y. 


SH 


A Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 





4Park St., Boston. 13 E. 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Av., Chicago, 





Have You Seen Our 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
Saran Lovise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Cares B. 
ILBERT, Superintendent o rhools, Newark, Four volumes of this 
notable new Series of School Readers now ready. The remaining four in press, 


A First Reader. 128 pages. Over 120 beautiful illustrations, including 8 
pages and several reproductions of masterpieces. Introductory price, 82 cts. 


ASecond Reader. 18 pages. Over 100 illustrations, including 8 beautiful color 
pages and numerous reproductions of masterpieces. Introductory price, 40cts, 


A Third Reader. 24 pages, Beautifully illustrated with reproductions of 
masterpieces, portraite of oulnion and original drawings. Introductory price, We. 


A Fourth Reader. 8 paces. Beautifull 
masterpieces, portraits of authors, and origin 


tUustrated with reproductionsof 
drawings. Introductory price, 0c. 


The almost immediate adoption ef the First Reader in Boston, Mass., Hartford, 
n., Baltimore, Md., Portland, Me., San Jose, Cal.. Pawtucket, R. I., and numer: 
ous smaller cities and’ towns, attests to the exceptional value of the book, which 
received unstinted praise from all » ho have examined it. The other vol- 
Umes of the Series are no less attractive, —— and Gamneties. Single 
copy for examination sent to any teacher on receipt of above price. 


LIFE IN ASIA. 


Book VI. ot The World ond Its People. By Mary Cate Smiru. Edited by 
Lark D LL.D. Master, Boston Normal School. 12mo. 838 pages. 
& cents. ‘Over — +: choice ilastretions: 
This latest volume in our valuable series of Geographical Readers will be found 

mo less d = than the others for supplementary use, either in reading or 

y. It is capectalty timely now, because of the live interest in Eastern 

Questions and countries. 

“The World and ite People series are in the public schools of our city 
and give universal satisfaction, both to teachers and scholars. The latest of the 
Series, Life in Asia, I regard as fully equal to the best ; the high standard of 
former volumes has been well sustained.”—G. M. Layg, Chairman, Text-book 
Committee, Detroit, Mich. 


“SILVER, BURDETT & COMPAN 


Publishers of School and CoBege —_ BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Boeks, Music Instruction Books, 
9 Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Seine 


Latest Text-Books ?. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by ALExaNpeR S. Twousty, Professor F. L. Parres, and others. With 

Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

THE SILVER Series furnishes editions of many of the standard classics in Eeglish 
and American literature, in the best possible form for reading and study. 8 vols. 
now ready: WERSTER’s First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument, Macautay’s 
Essay on Milton, DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe, Came. The Rime of 
the Aucient Mariner, Appison's Sir poger De Coverley Pi pers, 15 cents each; 
Macavtay’s Essay on Addison, BURKE’s Speech on Conc itation with the American 
Colonies, ® cents each ; SHAKESPEARE’S Macbeth, 30 cents. Other volumes in press. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 


By Kate Louvre Brown. Small 155 pages. Cloth. @cen 

A fascinating nature book for the tittle folks : the beginnings of botany 
form of delightful talks and dialogues, simple stories, and quaint origina 
full of charming conceits. The beok is exquisitely tllustrated and daiatily 
and makes a delightful supplementary reader for primary grades. 
ustrated descriptive circular _— Plant Baby and Its nds. 


OTHER NEW TEX T-BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
By Prof. CuatLes Jesse BULLOCK. Ph.D., Cornell University. 


in the 
oems, 
und, 
Sor tl. 


12mo, 511 pp., $1 28. 


Polyhymnia; A Collection of Quartets and Choruses for Male 
Voices. Compiled and arranged by Joun W.Tourts,, 4to. 2#2pp. Cloth. §1.12 


The Child’s First Studies in Music. 
By Prof. Samus. W.Co_a. Charts, with Supporter. $6.00 nef. Senge: Svo., © cts, 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 
By Prof. Frep. Lewis Patrms. i2mo. 5 pages. Cloth. % centa 


Elements of Constructive Geometry. 
Inductively presented. By Writiam NoeTione, A. x. C.E., State Normal School, 
Bloemsburg, Pa. 12mo. pages. Cloth. 36 cen 
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FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


ks 


inside and out. 


Save Boo 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P, O, BOX 643-B4. 


Samples and in- 
formation free, 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Geod Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions —New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.5@, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 


Catalegue free—send for one. | Davin McK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPHIA, 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled, 
36 Pages. - - - Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 


Page's Theory «Practice «Teaching 


A FINE NEW EDITION WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES; 








1. Compact and Tasteful Form. 

2. Clear Type and Paragraph Headings. 

3. Questions for the Student, following each chapter. 
4. New Portrait of the Author. ~ 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers, No teacher in this country is above David P. 
Page. He will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the end of time. His book should be 
read oyer and over again. It was one of the first books recommended by us. We urged its reading 
by teachers everywhere and especially by young teachers. We have circulated with great pleasure 
thousands of copies. ‘The book is bound to make its reader grow educationally, 

This book has been before the teachers nearly half a century and at least 100,000 now own it. Ex- 
cept in a few details it is as valuable to-day as it was in 1850. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
Portrait. Sketch of rir. Page by his friend William Phelps. Spirit of the 
Teacher; Responsibility of the Teacher; Habits of the Teacher; Literary Qual- 
ifications of the Teacher ; Right Views of Education; Right [Modes of Teaching; 
Exciting an Interest in Study ; School Government ; School Amusement; The 
Teacher’s Relations to the Parents of his Pupils; The Teacher’s Care of his 
Health ; His Relation to his Profession ; Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc. 


‘ pn edition nicely printed and bound, price, 80c.; to teachers, 64c.; postage 
cents, 


E. he KELLOGG & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y: 





It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs, 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that such 
are acquainted with all matter 
of current interest. Our TIMES 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
free. E. L. Kettocc & Co, 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Mar or THe 
Unitep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to so 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each. 

.'’ 


ESTABLISHED 1865!, 


FIMER & AMEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 









gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





e Bell Foundry 
s luckeye. Co.Cincinnati.Ohie, 
Best Fare coP- Church Bells & Chimes. 
est Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 

Bells. Largest Bell in 4 





Founders oF 





ical, far sound , and highly ea.> 
Motors belle for Seneaia, Churches, &<. 


WEEE Tot, hr. Tez6" 


Description and prices on applicatk = 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


You will like them. 


Works: 
€amden, N, J 


No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PENO 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


<& y 
~ 


No. 571 Coarse Points 


26 John St, 
New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i894. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. -« - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
3 Eastern Brancn: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrato, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
rton Pl., Boston, Mass. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas 5 

0 Fifth Ave., New York City 25 King St one Bild’y, Denver, = 

128 Twe 625 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cai 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| ” ~~ au 775-2. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers In Obtaining Positions. Send for circudars, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; ene rm GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teachers, 

Seuthern Teachers’ Bureau. t Rev. Dr. 0. M. Surron, A.M., { Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Nerthern vacancies Chicago offiee, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices 








UR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation -« * * * * 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
63 East Ninth Street, New York. 





AND SCHOOL § scrrenmennonn & 00. 
SUPPLIES. ) y B+grism Sreeer, 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 














“GET THE BEST.” 
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National Question Book 


A graded course of study for those preparing toteach. By 
Epwarp R. SHAw, Principal of the High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; author of ‘School Devices,” etc 
Bound in heavy canvas, with beautiful side stamp 
I2mo, 400 pp. Price, $1.'75, postpaid. 

This is the best question book for teachers ever pub- 
lished, for the following reasons : 


(1) It is authoritative, The author stands high as a teacher and edu 
cational author. 

(2) It is carefully graded into the form of grades recognized by mos' 
states—3d, 2d, Ist, and Professional (state certificate) grades. No other 
book has this most important feature. 
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(3) It contains questions and answers on 24 different branches of 
study required ; in all about 6500 questions and answers. 

(4) The answers do not directly follow the questions as in mvs 
books, but are in a separate chapter numbered to correspond, thus pre 
venting servile copying. 

° The book is beautifully printed on good paper and strongly bound. 
) As a reference Look, also to review studies, or for asking questions in class it has no superior. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE THIS BOOK. LIBERAL TERMS GIVE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw YorRK & CHIOoaAGac 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call om or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageacy, 


33 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., 





New Yorx Crrvy, 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Srrezt, N, Y, 


ROBERTSON'S ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars. 








H, N, ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Texan. 
, Wanted for good - 
Ov™. irre, tionsinall eens of i's. 
Facilitiesin Middle and 
Western States unequal- 
ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend v T. 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 
Mon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar. 
rett, LL. &., Bee’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 








ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 


Public Day and Even’g Schools of N. Y. City. 


‘*Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor, 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools. 
Specimen pages and trial lesson free, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 


Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


.The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent 





Classical, Literary, and Raginewing Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


#149 FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O., 73d year, Tuition, board, rent 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Total cost, $140 per year. lassical, philosophical, 
scientific, normal, music, art, shorthand, and com- 
mercial courses. Post-graduate courses for D.D., 
Ph.D., etc. Sent out U. S. Senators, Governors, 
etc., and 300 ministers. No saloons. Cheap, safe, 
healthful; both sexes. Send for catalog, with plan 
to earn funds, W, A, Wittiams, D.D., Pres*t. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, :09 West sath Street 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, Ceeeye | 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Fsycholony. History o 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Science and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners, Fall term opens Oct. 4th. Terms on application. 


ohn F. Reigart, Superintendent, 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appeint agents. Ne 
canvassing. lary and expenses paid 
ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ucational Department. 





$140 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
\ Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 





Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 











© s0struGacotrs 
a VERTICULAR PEN 
somme OV 


VERTICULAR. 





MULTISCRIPT. 


Pens in“ NVERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writiag 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


VERTIGRAPH. 





BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


FOR TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


Our space is limited. We must make room for the new 
books constantly appearing. We give you the benefit, No 
greater number of copies than those mentioned will be sold 
at the special prices. These are all standard educational books 
of great value. If you want them, order at once, mentioning 
this advertisement. 


8 copies Richter’s Levana, - - -$.85 ‘#4 $1.50 
6 ‘ Palmer’s Science of Education, 65 “ 1,00 
10 ‘ S§pencer’s Education, - - - 25 “ 1,25 


11 ‘ Hoose’s Methods of Teaching, - .60 “ 1.00 
22 “* Brooks’ Mental Science, - - 100 “ 1.50 
12 ‘“ Wickersham’s Methods of In- 

struction, - : - - 100 “ 1.50 
¢ “ Lange’s Higher EducationofWomen.55 “ 1.00 
5 *  Hickok’s Mental Science, - - 85 “ 1.25 
5 “  Hickok’s Moral Science, - - 85 “* 1.25 
13 ‘* Warner’s Mental Faculty, - - 50 “ 90 
¢ “ Eclectic Manual of Methods, > wan * .60 
3 ‘“  Balch’s Teaching Patriotism, - .50 “ 1.00 
5 ‘“ DPunton’s Memorial of J.P. Philbrick .50 “ 1.00 
8 ‘* Kiddle & Schem’s Dictionary of 


Education, - 80 ‘* 1,50 
8 Von Bulow’s Reminiscences of Froebel .75 “ 1.20 
5 Beesan’s Spirit of the New Education, .65 “ 1.25 


se KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, - - - NEW YORK: 











Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


“When completely tired out by prolenged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 





greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumferd Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 





SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘* Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


‘¢‘ Excellent in Chafing and Itching.’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


«Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only 4 real luxury, but a Pro- 
tection Against Contagion”’ 


Med, Press. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Q Weekly Journal of Cducation. 


For the Week Ending September 11. 
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Cepyright 1897, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘ Editors of SCHOOL JoURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Value of History in School 
Training.” 
By Wayland J. Chase. 


The advantages to be derived from history in school 
training are twofold; those which make for mental 
discipline and those which contribute to our 
stock of necessary information. What is meant 
by mental discipline, the acquisition of which 
is confessedly the chief aim of schools like 
our own? Itis to the mind what the physical 
training from a well-directed gymnasium practice 
is to the body. The power to think, the habit of think- 
ing by orderly and correct methods, the gaining of a 
knowledge of one’s own powers of accomplishment— 
these are the ends sought by the disciplinary studies. 
As the body has many muscles for the adequate train- 
ing and development of which many and varied exer- 
cises are needed, so the functions of the mind are man- 
ifold, and to their strengthening and training different 
studies contribute; hence the number of studies in our 
school curriculum. Those powers of the mind which 
the study of history especially develops are memory, 
judgment, and the power of expression. 

Memory is the most wonderful and important of our 
faculties; that without whose help knowledge would be 


impossible. Imagine for a moment yourselves 
permanently deprived of this power to remem- 
ber. Gone would be what you had previously 
laid by in that wondrous storehouse of the 


brain and, moreover, lost would be all power to ac- 
quire more ideas. What a blank, indeed, the world 
would be if this memory, which Shakespeare calls the 
warder of the brain, were absent. If, then, this faculty 
be so essential, of great importance is all that tends to 
strengthen and develop it. Foremost among the 
studies which do this is history, for this in its very 
nature is a memory study, and memory, like every other 
faculty of the mind and body, is trained only by use. 
Dates, those bugbears of many students, while they 
lose most of their terrors when a relation of cause and 
effect has been established the for 


between events 


which they stand, serve to inculcate that accuracy and 
definiteness of recollection so much to be desired. 

That mathematics and natural science (and in using 
these subjects for comparison I desire to testify to their 
great general value in school training rather than to 


_—_ 


*Address delivered at a Convocation of the Morgan Park Academy. 





minimize in any degree) train the logical powers and 
develop judgment we all concede, but these studies 
deal with problems, the conditions of which in their 
simplicity are unlike nature’s conditions, and teach 
conclusions whose certainty is not to be found always 
in practical life. There is but one side of the questions 
which constitute the training material of these subjects, 
whereas to each question in every-day life we are 
taught there are always two sides. How delightful it 
would be if every or, in fact, any life problem, which 
presents itself to us, could be solved like an equation 
by substitution, or by application of formulz, so simple 
and certain as the binomial theorem. In the great 
problems that try men’s souls how grateful would be 
that certainty of the correctness of the answer which 
we feel when the problem in mathematics has been 
worked out. That very certainty of conditions and 
conclusions which characterize these properly-named, 
exact sciences is wanting in the problems of life... Life 
is not an exact science,andits problemsare complex and 
intricate, and require for their solution the careful bal- 
ancing of considerations and examination from several 
sides. 

The problems of history, on the contrary, are in kind 
just the problems of every-day life-with all their com- 
plexity and intricacy. Why did the Roman Republic 
lose its vigor? Was Pericles justified in spending upon 
Athens the moneys of the Delian confederacy? Was 
Washington right or wrong in his refusal to give to 
France that aid against England, which France had so 
recently given to the United States? These are ques- 
tions which contain all the elements of the problems 
which will so often confront every one of us, and re- 
peated inquiry into such as these tends to develop the 
judgment. History deals with men and women, with 
motives and human action, with natural forces that in- 
fluence life now, as they always have. No other studies 
tend so much to give training in estimating men, their 
characters, their powers, their probable courses of ac- 
tion, as does the study of history in the knowledge of 
mankind, and the acquaintance with motives 
which it may be made to give. This is 
Cicero meant when he said, “ History is the witness of 
times, the light of truth, the mistress of life.” And 
how few of life’s problems do not have to do with men 
and women? 

It has been well said that, “ Truth embodied in a tale 
shall enter in at lowly doors,” and so through the me- 
dium of the historic narrative many lessons respecting 


men’s 
what 


right and wrong are unconsciously learned, because 
these are taught not by precept, but by example. His- 
tory is but the experience of mankind as a whole, and 
in the progress of civilization, in the advance of na- 
tions, in the lives of individuals are revealed the eternal 
strength of right, the absolute certainty of the action 
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of moral law. Nor do these lessons commonly need 
much pointing out by the teacher. What the fault of 
Alcibiades, of Benedict Arnold, of Aaron Burr was, 
even he who runs through history may read and from 
the lesson profit. Moreover, history abounds with 
heroes whose achievements fire the imagination, pre- 
sent lofty ideals and stimulate ambition. And dull 
must either the student or the teacher be if after the two 
years’ course of history this truth does not stand re- 
vealed that, “through all the ages one unerring pur- 
pose runs” which ever makes for righteousness. 

Another significant advantage of this study is that it 
may give valuable training to the powers of expression, 
both oral and written, in the practice of narration and 
in the supplying of topics for both brief and long com- 
position work. History is full of literary material of 
which all literature makes abundant use. How much 
more vivid becomes the narrative when it is enlivened 
with allusions to history. Notice how full of meaning 
and vividness are the expressions as brave as Leonidas 
as tricky as Themistocles, as just as Aristides, as stern 
as Cato, as generous as Philip Sidney, as noble as 
Washington, as honest as Lincoln. Thus not only 
does this study give practice in expression, but also fur- 
nishes a wealth of illustrative matter. 

Most of the subjects in our school’s curriculum are 
valuable chiefly for their disciplinary importance and 
are sometimes wrongly called not practical because the 
information they afford is very small. History, how- 
ever, is to a very important extent an information 
study, and the information it affords has both a special 
and a general value. In its special value it is a prepar- 
atory study for other studies, as arithmetic is for alge- 
bra. To the student of law it is as important as physi- 
ology is to the medical student. To the journalist it 
is not much less essential. Its general value is for the 
average citizen, by whom its information is needed, that 
he may interpret literature, that he may read the daily 

‘papers, even, with understanding. How often Demos- 
thenes, Alexander, Hannibal, Cicero, and the long line 
of great men of long ago appear before us on the print- 
ed page to illuminate the present by an appropriate ref- 
erence to the past. Poetry and prose alike abound in 
these references. 

It has been said that history is past politics and our 
present social, religious, and political institutions are 
but the development of past human efforts. How can 
a clear conception of these present institutions be ob- 
tained except by an understanding of their origin, their 
growth, their historic purpose and significance? Espe- 
cially is this true for us of our own national history. In- 
telligent patriotism cannot exist without a knowledge of 
the past, out of which has grown all of the much that 
is lovable in our country’s characteristics. All the 
dearer becomes our country and our country’s flag 
when we learn at what cost and by what sacrifice the 
ship of state was built and launched, and has thus far 
breasted the sea of national life. ~ 

It has been the custom to apply to certain studies the 
term humanistic because these studies bring the stu- 
dent out of himself into'a wider sympathy with all that 
legitimately interests mankind and so broaden and stim- 
ulate the mind. To history preéminently does this term 
belong, for this study reveals to the boy or girl the fact 
that the past and the present are inseparably linked to- 
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gether, and that the individual is not to live by himself 
alone, but that he is part of a great community, from 
which he receives, and to which he must contribute, 
and so he is brought into touch with life in its wide- 
ness, and provincialism and prejudice are removed. 
In conclusion, let me briefly sum up the points J 


have endeavored to emphasize: that the study of his- 
tory has great value in developing the memory, in train- 
ing the judgment, in giving power of expression; that 
for law and journalism the information it supplies is in- 
dispensable, and for every citizen it is needed for the 
comprehension of literature, for the understanding of 
political institutions, and for the basis of a well-found- 
ed, intelligent love of country. 


¥ 


The Lesson of Comenius. 
By W. H. Burnham, Clark University.* 


Comenius has been called the Bacon of education, 
because he used the same inductive method in educa- 
tional work that Bacon brought to his work in science. 
Nature and Deity, in his estimation, are synonymous 
terms. 

Born in 1592, 100 years after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, his life was passed in the 17th century, his contem- 
poraries being such men as Bacon and Milton. If he 
did not claim attention by his works.he would by the 
tragical aspect of his life. The son of a miller, of the 
sect of Moravian Brothers, he was left an orphan while 
yet a child. At the age of 24 he was ordained to the 
ministry of the Moravian church. He became a wan- 
derer and great sufferer during the Thirty-Years war. 
All his life was one of loss and self-sacrifice. His fam- 
ily and wife he lost twice. All his cherished schemes 
were frustrated. His property, even his library, was 
destroyed, and at the age of 65 he was left with only 
the clothes on his back. As a writer and thinker, he 
was hardly more fortunate. His books were ridiculed, 
his chosen church scattered, his personal character ma- 
ligned. It was a strange account on which the ledger 
closed. For himself, his life was a failure. Not so for 
humanity. It is not the life of the individual that is 
important to history. The question is, What part did 
he play in the society in which he lived ? 

In his relations to the Moravians, his humble work 
as a pastor and bishop doubtless bore fruit, but of that 
there is little sure. It is in education that his most im- 
portant work appears. His most famous works are 
“Orbis Pictus,” the “School of Infancy,” and the 
“ Great Didactic.” Besides these, he wrote plays and 
several religious pamphlets. He had a scheme for a 
universal college, to be established in London, and for 
an encyclopedia of universal knowledge, both of which 
he was obliged to give up, at much sacrifice of feeling. 
The writing of school treatises was drudgery to him, 
but proved to be his most valuable gift to the world. 
His “ Great Didactic ” had for a long time very little 
influence, and his greatest direct influence was through 
his text-books. 

It has been said by Cotton Mather that Comenius 
was invited to come to America and become president 
of Harvard college. This testimony is not corrobo- 


—ePart of an address before the Clark University Summer School. 
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rated, and as Cotton Mather is full of errors, it is prob- 
ably incorrect. 

To appreciate the importance of Comenius’ work at 
the time, the condition of the schools must be taken into 
the account. Grammar was about all that was taught, 
and that was a dry and dead thing, compared with the 
grammar of to-day. Erasmus says that the school- 
masters were better fitted to be butchers than teachers. 

Comenius made a permanent contribution to peda- 
gogy. He insisted on a natural, rather than an artifi- 
cial, process in education; that the mother tongue 
should be taught chiefly and Latin subordinate, that 
language shouldbe taught byanatural method, and that 
geography and history were proper school subjects. He 
also insisted that education is for all, and should be ad- 
justed to the needs of life. All this was revolutionary 
then, though commonplace to-day. Modern pedagogy 





John Amos Comenius. 


is based upon psychology and physiology. Comenius 
grasped this fact. He understood that the child differs 
from the adult, and from the child himself—at different 
times. He understood that growth is an unfolding 
from within outwards. He did not know much about 
nature, but he grasped the principle of growth accord- 
ing to nature. 

Among the principles he brought forward were 
these: That.nature assumes a suitable time, that she 
prepares the material before giving it form, that she is 
not confused in her operations, begins with the univer- 
sal, and ends with the particular, and is not in a hurry, 
that there are always sequences in the development of 
both physical and mental powers, and it is folly to try 
to develop the latter parts of the sequence before the 
former are developed. His chief maxim was: “ Fol- 
low the lead of nature in all your methods.” In this he 
enunciated the great principle of modern pedagogy. In 
his “Great Didactic” he does for education what 
Bacon did for science. Neither of them applied their 
own methods very successfully, but were breakers of 
the ground where their followers must walk. Present 
day educators are turning more and more to the old 
precepts enunciated by Comenius. In pedagogy we 
have not advanced much farther than he went. We 
have discovered more data that is all. 

The history of pedagogy would have been different 
if early educators had been willing to follow Comenius. 
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In regard to education, he emphasized these points: 
(1) Look to nature for guidance; (2) the method of 
study is inductive from experience; (3) all instruction 
must appeal to spontaneous interest; (4) necessity of 
individualizing; (5) the democratic ideal in education; 
(6) the home is the beginning and center of all educa- 
tion, and (7) all education should be at first general 
rather than special. 





> 
Of Two Pestalozzian Disciples. 


The student of education cannot rise from a careful 
investigation of the intellectual movements of the cen- 
tury just closing, without becoming conscious of the 
enormous influence on methods of teaching caused by 
the experiments of Pestalozzi. Looking at things from 
an educational standpoint, we are in a Pestalozzian era. 
The remarkable achievements of Froebel must not ob- 
scure those of Pestalozzi; the former was a pupil of the 
latter; there could scarcely have been a Froebel if there 
had not been a Pestalozzi. His perception of the need 
of having mothers proceed educationally was the 
thought developed by Froebel. 

It is often said by the lecturer at the teachers’ insti- 
tute, “ This was formerly taught thus.” He then pro- 
ceeds to describe a better plan. Now, how does it hap- 
pen he is able to point out a better plan? As the dis- 
covery by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, by 
Copernicus of the planetary system, by Davy of atomic 
relationships enabled mankind to gather chaotic knowl- 
edge into a scientific form, and thus make further ad- 
vancement possible; so when Pestalozzi had experi- 
mented for twenty-five years in Switzerland, certain 
principles had been established, and education had as- 
sumed a scientific form. The teacher, like the physiol- 
ogist, the astronomer, and the chemist, had a founda- 
tion upon which he could build. 

A vast number of those who are teaching to-day om 
scientific lines, more or less, are not aware of the im- 
mense debt they owe to Pestalozzi, and yet they should 
be. 

A vast number of the students in the high schools, 
who are enabled to obtain in a short time a clear idea 
of the relations of plants are unaware of the debt they 
owe to De Candolle; but they should be aware of it. 

We owe countless debts to the discoveries; mankind 
in general feel this; they erect monuments to those who 
have moved along lines that have produced important 
results. 

In Pestalozzi’s day, he was recognized by thoughtful 
observers as a discoverer in a field, up to that time al- 
most wholly neglected. The fact: of education had 
never been carefully observed, and were in chaos. The 
extraordinary interest he aroused is one of the remarka- 
ble events in educational history; to his school-room 
thoughtful men of all nations betook themselves. They 
saw that he proceeded in accordance with the nature 
of the child, seeking his happiness; the methods he em- 
ployed, they saw, unfolded powers, and enabled a com- 
prehension of the world he lived in. 

I desire here to discharge the debt I am under to one 
who witnessed Pestalozzi at work at Yverdon, and who 
then “went everywhere, preaching the gospel” of 
truth concerning education. I refer to Dr. Charles. 
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Mayo, and first, how my knowledge of him came about. 
I entered the New York State normal school, at Al- 
bany, in the year 1850, and became at once aware that 
an influence pervaded the institution entirely unlike 
that in any other school I had attended. The methods 
of instruction aiming at devlopment and the moral in- 
fluences aiming at character were seen by us to be the 
ground of differentiation. We heard here, for the first 
time, the name of Pestalozzi. Of course, we did not 
understand that we were under an influence that had 
originated in Yverdon, but we were. 

It was a comprehension of Pestalozzi that trans- 
formed the moderate lawyer, Horace Mann, into the 
eloquent preacher for a right educational procedure in 
New England. The Albany normal school was pre- 
sided over by a colleague of Horace Mann; it was Pes- 
talozzianism, therefore, that made that school seem so 
different from the academies then existing, though they 
were directed by college graduates, then thought, most 
assuredly, competent to teach. 

A few years afterward I was placed in charge of the 
training department of that school, and it became need- 
ful to know the principles which lay at the basis of what 
was plainly a different kind of education from what 
was in current practice. On turning to the pedagogi- 
cal library, I found it consisted of possibly a dozen mis- 
cellaneous volumes. On gleaning among them, I 
learned of a Rev. Charles Mayo, in England, who had 
been with Pestalozzi, and that an institution had been 
founded to train teachers to teach in accordance with 
Pestalozzi’s principles and methods; this was the Home 
and Colonial school in Gray’s Inn Road, London. I 
endeavored to learn all I could concerning this school 
and its methods of preparing teachers, and especially 
what these Pestalozzian principles were. I found a lec- 
ture that Dr. Charles Mayo had delivered before the 
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Royal Institution in London on “ Pestalozzi’s Life and 
Principles,” and this I read and re-read. As I gradual- 
ly grasped the ideas, feeling of veneration for this 
normal school where Pestalozzianism was first ex- 
pounded and practiced,arose in my heart and took a 
permanent place. 

In 1894 I visited London and sought out the institu- 
tion that had been the pioneer in introducing a mode of 
education which has been met with obloquy and ridi- 
cule; but which, championed by the clear-minded and 
noble-hearted Charles Mayo, had at last leavened the 
whole lump of elementary teaching. He could repeat- 
edly say, “ I know it is right, because I saw its effects.” 
I found, to my regret, that the entire faculty of teachers 
trained under the early influences had disappeared. 

Present again in London in 1897, I paid another visit 
to the Home and Colonial school. I gathered some 
facts that will certainly be interesting to American stu- 
dents of education. They will want to know how this 
new education of 1825, this first attempt to give educa- 
tion a scientific basis, was put on its feet. With this 
effort two names are indelibly associated: Charles and 
Elizabeth Mayo—they are usually spoken of as 
“The Mayos.” 

Charles Mayo was born in 1792; was graduated from 
Oxford; became a teacher; hearing of Pestalozzi, he 
joined him in 1818, at Yverdon, bringing some English 
pupils with him. At first, he saw but little to admire; 
as an Englishman, a classical scholar, and a clergyman 
he found much to condemn; but the more he observed, 
the more the principles came to light. He became able 
to separate the “idea” from the “form,” which would 
very in different lands, and might be accommodated to 
different circumstances. He caught, too, the enthusi- 
asm that reigned at the institution, and indulged the 
hope that he might transplant the system to England 














Father Pestalozzi among his Orphans at Nidwalden. 
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and confer an invaluable benefit on both teachers and 
pupils. 


He gave three years to a patient study of the princi- - 


ples of Pestalozzi’s system, which lay deep, and were 
often obscured by the manner in which they were put 
into practice. 

At the end of this time he returned to England, imi- 
tating Pestalozzi in self-abandonment, determining to 
perform the arduous and poorly esteemed duties of a 
schoolmaster, and to give a practical exhibition of the 
system he had witnessed in operation. He opened a 
school at Epsom. When this outgrew its accommoda- 
tion, he removed to Cheam, near London. In all his 
work he was aided by his sister, Elizabeth Mayo. 

From the Cheam school emanated several little trea- 
tises on elementary instruction, which are like monu- 
ments of practical skill and illustrations of the methods 
of Pestalozzi—“ Lessons on Objects,” “ Lessons on 
Number,” “ Lessons on Form,” “ Lessons on Skills,” 
“A Latin Grammar.” The last was by Dr. Mayo, who 
believed the method of classical instruction needed to 
be entirely reformed. His death occurred in 1846. 

Miss Elizabeth Mayo was born in 1793. After aid- 
ing her brother in Cheam for several years, she became 
permanently an assistant at the Home and Colonial 
school in 1843, supervising the courses of study, criti- 
cising the teaching, and in general, aiding to impart the 
Pestalozzian ideas to the student and teachers. Her 
death occurred in 1865. A tablet in the school is a 
constant reminder to the pupils of her inestimable ser- 
vices. 

Normal schools became a necessity after Pestalozzi 
had made his discoveries; to teach according to his 
methods was seen to require study and training. A per- 
ception of this truth led to the founding of the Home 
and Colonial school; it was in this wise: About 1835 
Mr. John S. Reynolds, feeling intensely the need of 
improving primary schools, determined to devote him- 
self to the task. In endeavoring to carry this out, he 
was brought into contact with Dr. Charles Mayo, who 
convinced him that only Pestalozzi’s methods would 
produce the results he desired. Mr. Reynolds being a 
practical man, said that, according to this system, the 
teachers should be specially trained, and he and a Mr. 
Bridges each advanced $500 for this purpose. He se- 
cured the active aid of Dr. Mayo and his sister, and on 
Feb. 23, 1836, a society was formed, and in June follow- 
ing a school was opened with three students. The next 
year, in order to have a practical school, the institution 
was removed to Gray’s Inn Road, where it still stands. 

Two things have distinguished this first English 
training school (since becoming a training college), the 
educational principles it adopted, and the methods it 
employed to carry them into practice. The principles 
are those discerned by Pestalozzi as they were under- 
stood and expounded by Dr. Mayo; he lectured here 
for many years. The methods of Pestalozzi were de- 
veloped by Miss Mayo and other teachers of great abil- 
ity; among them Robert Dunning and H. Krusi, the 
son of one of Pestalozzi’s favorite assistants. 

A careful reading of the annual reports, shows that 
the effort was to build the school on Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples. The report for the year 1856 says: “The 


principles the society has advocated have been derived 
from the Philanthropinist Pestalozzi.” Theemployment 
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of objects in the school-room was adopted at the very 
outset. Here is one of many sentences that show there 
were pedagogical principles inculcated: “The child 
must first be exercised in forming clear notions, and 
then be taught how to express them.” 

The officers express surprise at the remarkable suc- 
cess achieved by the graduates; the reports speak of the 
constant demand for them—a demand far beyond the 
supply. At the outset, only one class was proposed to 
be formed; in 1841 it found have 
three, and to give a larger period to the preparation. 


was needful to 
Then the course of study was enlarged; it embraced the 
scripture, reading and elocution, writing, drawing, 
grammar form, natural history, geography, singing, 
object lessons, principles of education, 
teaching and physical exercises. 


practice of 





John Henry Pestalozzi. 
(This portrait is from the most authentic picture obtaineble.) 


The school having undertaken to teach the principles 
of education, found no publication existed to aid in this 
matter; it became necessary to prepare and publish 
some. “Infant Education,” ‘“ Model Lessons for 
Teachers,” prepared by Dr. and Miss Mayo, were 
among these. 

The reader will bear in mind that in England the 
term “Infant Education,” corresponds to the term 
“Primary Education” in America. It also published 
prints of animals, birds, plants, kitchen utensils, etc. 
All these things, now so common in primary schools, 
were then unknown. 

This school was not only the pioneer in promulgat- 
ing Pestalozzi’s principles and training in his methods; 
it was also the pioneer, in encouraging a study of the 
foundations of education. 

In the report of 1844 it is stated that Mr. Robert 
Dunning gave lectures on the theory and art of educa- 
tion, had prepared himself by studying works on men- 
tal philosophy, such as the treatises by Dugald Stewart, 
Dr. Abercombie, and others. These are disclosed to 
be invaluable guides for the teacher. 
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That a knowledge of mental and moral philosophy 
was deemed essential in 1844 as a part of the equipment 
of the graduates of this school, arose from a study of 





\ 
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Pestalozzi’s methods. The turning of attention to 
them by American teachers beginning about 1875 arose 
from the new interest in Pestalozzian ideas, which set 
in about that time. 

About 1846 H. Krusi, the son of Pestalozzi’s beloved 
associate, was employed to teach drawing in the school. 
After ten years of service, he came to America and be- 
came one of the teachers in the Oswego normal school. 
The coming of Krusi from a normal school in England, 
where teachers had been trained with great success for 
twenty years in Pestalozzian methods, led Dr. Shel- 
don, the principal of the Oswego school, to determine 








D. H. Cochrane, 


‘to put the training there on the same basis. He com- 
municated with the officers and obtained the most 
skilful of their, teachers, Miss Jones. Her success at 
the Oswego normal school gave it that reputation, 
which for nearly forty years has made it the pattern nor- 
mal school of America. Dr. Sheldon wrote to the H. 


& C. school in 1862: “The demand for teachers trained 
in these methods is far beyond what we are able to sup- 
ply; it is destined to revolutionize completely our meth- 
ods of primary instruction.” 
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There are some who remember the doubts and de- 
bates over the “ Oswego Methods.” So much was said 
that the matter came before the National Educational 
Association. A committee of investigation was ap- 
pointed, two members of which were Supt. N. A. Cal- 
kins, of New York, and Principal D. H. Cochran, of the 
Albany normal school; its report was not only favora- 
ble, but most strongly commendatory. A _ letter 
from Dr. Sheldon to the H. & C. school, refers to this 
stormy period. Hesays: “I got almost tired of fight- 
ing my way, but truth is mighty, and will prevail. The 
ultimate success of your Pestalozzian methods in this 
country is beyond a peradventure; the demand for 
our graduates is beyond our ability, and at exorbitant 
salaries.” 





H. Krusi. 

For the past forty years the teacher that could say, 
“T am an Oswego graduate,” readily obtained a place 
at a good salary.. This arose from the fact that at this 
second employment of Pestalozzian methods in train- 
ing teachers, the advantage was had of the twenty-five 
years of testing, which had taken place in the H. & C. 
school. Again, graduates from Oswego were obtained 
by other normal schools, so that the new methods were 
rapidly diffused in America. It will be thus seen that a 
serious debt had been incurred to the H. & C. school. 





N. A. Calkins. 


The work of the Mayos in establishing Pestalozzian- 
ism in England has produced results’far more extensive 
than they could even -have dreamed of. The at- 
tempt to turn round the car of primary education 
brought forth fruit a hundred fold: .To grasp, there- 
fore, the conception they had formed of Pestalozzian- 
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ism, as shown in the few works they have written, the 
student of education will feel to be essential. I com- 
mend the address of Dr. Mayo, given before the Royal 
institution, referred to above, to every one who wishes 
to obtain an idea of Pestalozzianism. As our present 
methods are further applications of the ideas of Pestal- 
02zi, it is essential for every teacher to know what were 
the conclusions of those who were with him, and saw 
him at work. 

The memoir and principles of ‘Pestalozzi above re- 
fered to will be issued at an early date by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. . 


¥ 
First Days. 
Every large number of those who will teach 


during the year 1897-98 are now atwork. They have 
looked forward to the first days at school with 
fear and trembling; they are now in the school- 
room and their pupils are before them. They 
hope they will do nothing to cause laughter or preju- 
dice. If thefirst day has gone through without a break 
their spirits rise; they believe they can have a suc- 
cession of such days. 

The teacher of large experience will declare that the 
success Of the year depends very much on what is 
done during the first days. There should be special 
effort made therefore to do right things and to do 
things in the right way. 

VISITING THE PARENTS. 

I shall suppose the reader to have a multi-graded 
school or a district school, because the vast majority 
are of this kind. It is the best to be in the district a 
few days before the school opens. There will be sev- 
eral families who exert a great influence in the district; 
these should be called on. One of the trustees will 
readily take his wagon and go with you on these visits. 
The plan should be to “ make a call,’ let them see 
you, say some pleasant things and drive on. 

At these visits you will keep an eye on the children, 
you will greet them pleasantly, tell them you will be 
glad to see them next Monday, learn their names, 
etc. 

FIXING UP THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
_ The building should be visited with the trustees and 
inspected. It will probably need cleaning. If it does 
efforts should be made to have it thoroughly attended 
to. (1) The stovepipes should be emptied of soot 
and the stove of ashes; both polished. (2) The floors, 
desks, and windows scrubbed. (3) The walls white- 
washed. (4) Curtains put up at the windows. (5) 
The yard cleaned up. (6) A walk laid down to the 
road and a platform made in front of the door. (7) 
The outhouses put in repair and locks put on the doors; 
this last is imperative. The teacher must inspect 
the outhouses daily and see that they are kept neat 
and wholesome. Too many neglect this shamefully. 

It may be thought that the cleansing and repairs 
suggested above will be beyond the power of the 
teacher. But he will be able to summon to his aid 
the parents and the older pupils. And it must be 
borne in mind that all of this interest in making the 
building sanitary and attractive exhibited by the teach- 
er will react powerfully in his favor. He should re- 
peatedly say that it is done to make the school a 
pleasant place for the children; parents will do almost 
anything to aid a teacher who has the interest of their 
children at heart. 


THE OPENING HOUR. 


The teacher should be early at the school building. 
As the children come in they should be greeted pleas- 
antly, their names taken, some conversation opened 
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to interest them and at the same, time obtain infor- 


mation. Those who were seen in the preceding week 
will feel acquainted. Some should be appointed as 
monitors (1) to bring up strangers, (2) to aid in the 
duties of the school. The teacher should have one or 
all of the school officers on hand when the school is 
to be opened. If this cannot be done have some lead- 
ing citizen there, the doctor, lawyer, or minister. 

The hour of opening having arrived, the teacher 
raps for order; the official or leading citizen intro- 
duces the teacher and makes some brief remarks. Then 
the teacher says something by way of greeting, pre- 
dicting pleasant days, hoping the friends of the school 
will come often. If a clergyman be present he may 
be asked to read the Scriptures and offer prayer. The 
teacher will thank the parents for coming and help- 
ing start the school-ball and say, “ You cannot stay 
with us at this time; in a week or two we shall be glad 
to have you come to see what we are doing.” 

If there has been no reading from the Scriptures and 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer these will follow. But 
few places object to this mode of opening the school; 
of course the teacher will be governed by the school 
officials in this matter. A hymn, a few verses from 
the Psalms, a reciting of the Lord’s Prayer make a 
proper opening ceremony. 

TAKING ETC. 

This can be done very quickly; each can write his 
name and age and the books he studied, on a piece of 
paper. The class structure of last year had better 
be continued. Call for the “ First Class” to rise, the 
“ Second Class” etc. Each class may be brought for- 
ward and kept a few minutes, a lesson given and then 
sent to tueir seats. A program should be put on the 
blackboard at once and the wheels started. Nothing 
prohibits disorder as effectively as a regular place of 
work and work actually going on. 


NAMES, 


DETAILS. 


The classes having been started, lessons having 
been assigned, then the details must be attended to. 
Some will have no books, some are total strangers, 
some have not been in school before. The” teaching 
must be considered. 

A single hour will be long enough for the first ses- 
sion; a recess must be taken. The pupils must be got 
out of the rooms in good style and back again. These 
points will require close attention. Order is the first 
rule, but it must be gained by art and not by force. 


A. M. K. 
¥ 


Over-Use of the Blackboard. 
By John R. Dennis. 


Not long since I visiteda single grade school where 
the teacher had nineteen pupils. Arithmetic was under 
way and “improper fractions” the special theme. All 
the pupils were standing. There was plenty of black- 
board surface; each had marked off a part by drawing 
a line more or less perpendicular to separate his work 
from his neighbor’s. The teacher gave each an ex- 
ample, “ John, reduce 14%,” and so she went around 
to all the nineteen. Finding one pupil did not write 
the example down corectly she went to him and be- 
gan to explain; meanwhile the rest worked away as 
best they could. After she had this pupil started as she 
thought, she looked around and found one who had 
made a mistake in dividirig; him she corrected. After 
a while she called on one to “ explain” — some of the 
rest gave attention and some kept on working. 

Then she said, “ Now I will give you all some more 
examples;” and the same process was gone’ through 
with again. Meanwhile the chalk dust flew in clouds 
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making the children cough, covering the furniture 
with a layer almost equal to an eruption of Vesuvius. 


I thought then as I had often before. The black- 
board may be used too much. Possibly the reader 
will say, this teacher was a poor teacher. It may 
then be affirmed that it is poor teaching to use the 
blackboard too much. This teacher thought she 
could not teach without using the blackboard largely; 
a wrong conception of course. 


JUDICIOUS USE OF BLACKBOARD IN ARITHMETIC. 


I recalled another school; one that leaves the impres- 
sion of good teaching at every visit; I recalled the 
lesson in improper fractions given there. This was a 
multi-graded school—there being four classes. The 
teacher was standing, the pupils sat; she had a black- 
board about three feet square leaning against her 
desk; all could see it. She put down some proper 
fractions, }, §,3, etc. These are fractions are they 
not? She put down §, , 4, etc. 

These are fractions, too, are they not? 
the difference. 

After ingenious questions the work of an improper 
fraction was stated. 

Then the teacher wrote down 7:8, 5:6, 3:4, etc. 

Tell me how this differs from the second example. 

This, too, was stated—the teacher not telling but 
keeping all thinking sharply. 

What does the line mean in this row? 

This was stated. 

Does the line mean the same as in the second row ? 

What may we do when we have such expressions as 
in the second row ? 

Why not divide in the first row? 

Tell me what these mean: §, §, 4. 

The answers were given. 

Give me the kind this is—pointing to $—(im- 
proper fraction). How did you change them? 

Could you change other improper fractions, do you 
think ? John, give me one. ($%). 

How did you say you changed an improper frac- 
tion? 

What does the line between the figures mean ? 

What is this when reduced ? 

Now take your slates and write down these impro- 
per fractions in four columns, then the sign of equality, 
then the value of. Work rapidly as I want to do a 
good many. 


Tell me 


7= B= HF= Y= 
John, what is the first fraction ? 
What does the line mean ? 
What do you get? (4) How many have that? 
How did you do it ? 
Henry, what is the next? etc., etc. 
Now I will give you some more. 


*), $8, 4 He 

Arrange them four in columns with sign of equality. 
Henry, come here and put on the blackboard the value 
of the first two. Mary, of the second two; Jane, of the 
next two, etc. 

In this way all the class come under trial. They 
began with small and easy examples and gradually 
advanced to more difficult ones. ; 


WHERE MISTAKES ARE MADE. 


5 b 
WAP, MB, HB, 


This teacher recognized that the difficulty was in 
mental comprehension: the first teacher thought it in 
inability to figure. There was no advancement in 
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the first case in spite of the blackboard work; the 
blackboard took up the time; it stood between the 
teacher and the class; she conceived class work to be 
working on a blackboard. The second teacher had 
the attention of every pupil every instant; they were 
animated by her questions to think; she used the 
blackboard to advance them in thinking about and 
comprehending improper fractions. Lest one pupil 
should escape she gave each pupil something to do 
on the blackboard. I looked in vain to find a poor 
scholar in this class, they all seemed to understand. 

This misuse of the blackboard is found in the geo- 
graphy class. I visited a school where what pur- 
ported to be a recitation about Indiana was going on. 
Each was set to draw a map; then each undertook to 
describe the map; but the description did not interest; 
they felt it was a drill of that pupil over the boundaries, 
the chief towns and rivers. In carrying forward the 
recitation on these lines the teacher lost her grip on the 
class. 


THE THING TO BE AIMED AT. 


It must be ever borne in mind that the recitation is 
“the” important thing to the pupil in the history of 
the day concerning arithmetic, geography, etc. It 
it there he gets an impulse, a direction, an awaken- 
ing. 

A good teacher can have fifty in his geometry class 
and compel every one to study fiercely. He does this 
by holding the attention of all to the statement made 
by himself or one of the class. 

This was the method of the second teacher above, 
“T never let my class get away from me,” said a skil- 
ful teacher, this was stating the same truth in another 
way. The study at the desks and the questions of the 
teacher will be like the blacksmith heating his iron; 
then comes the blows that weld the new knowledge 
in with the rest. These blows are given (so to speak) 
by the mind itself, aroused and excited by the teacher. 


AVOID WASTE OF TIME. 


Shall the time of the class be taken by waiting 
while one is preparing an example ? This is a question 
the teacher is often called to answer. As a rule, “no;” 
the recitation time is too precious. 

The people in the theater watch every movement on 
the stage; this should be the case in the class. All 
preparation for the coming scene is made beforehand; 
this should be the case in the class. In my own class 
I have made of charts usually prepared beforehand by 
a pupil. 

I remember a case of a teacher of music who had 
a half hour in which to give a lesson to a roomful of 
boys. He said, “ Boys, I will teach you a new song 
to-day.” Then he went to the blackboard and wrote 
out the words; one stanza was in front and one on the 
right hand wall and one on the left hand wall. Only 
those in front could well be seen. Then he pointed 
to the words and the boys repeated them. This being 
done, he sat down to the piano and played the tune. 

I noticed the boys had lost their interest by this 
writing on the blackboard; it consumed half the time 
allotted to the lesson. That teacher should have had 
a large sheet of paper with the words on it hung up 
before the class and sat down at once and played the 
tune while their interest was up. 

It will be seen that the blackboard plays an impor- 
tant part in the educational world that is going on 
and that was so vividly described by President Chad- 
bourne. It is estimated that two-thirds of the time in 
each recitation is wasted; only one-third being really 
effective. It was supposed that time would be saved 
and the teaching made more effective by the use of the 
blackboard; if rightly used these are the results. 
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Vacation is over, and in a few days thousands of 
teachers and pupils will have entered upon a new year 
of toil. The children may say,up to the very last minute, 
that they are sorry to have school begin, but there is 
no doubt that they are usually glad to return. They 
will come early the first morning, full of enthusiasm 
and ready to enjoy anything. All this is favorable 
for a happy beginning. Oh, that all teachers would 
realize this and know how to take advantage of it. 
The children’s interest must be kept aglow, by all 
means ; the success of the whole year’s work depends 
upon it. 


These 
were humbly acknowledged by every conscientious 
teacher and each 


There were mistakes last year, of course. 


resolved when school closed last 
June to do better another year. Let there be no re- 
grets for the past, only new hopes, new plans, and 
that the 1897-8 shall 


mean more for the advancement of pupils and teach- 


fresh determination work of 


er than that of any preceding year. 


There is a genuine surprise in store for those peda- 
gogic undertakers who have been telling in print and 
otherwise that the discussion of the correlation of 
studies is a thing of the past. The corpse they saw 
and helped embalm was nothing but a dummy stuffed 
with abstracts of metaphysical and psychological 
squabbles about volition, and saw-dust provided by 
some scrupulously neutral people who are always sure 
that at bottom all pedagogues agree if each of them 
could only be allowed to talk long enough to make 
the subject sufficiently clear. The fact that it had a 
strongly Hegelian odor ought to have set the em- 
balmers to doubting, even though the features had an 
Herbartian cast. 


The problem of correlation will be before the pro- 
fession again before long, and there it will remain. It 
cannot be snuffed out ; a fundamental principle is in- 
volved in it. Some of the questions that must be 
answered in its solution are: What is the ultimate 
purpose and aim of life? How can education prepare 
a child for his destiny? In what way can the studies 
be made to supply educative power? What are the 
relative educative values of the various studies? 
These and other questions will arise. They must be 
taken up, and the sooner this is done, the better for 
our schools. Let the discussion awake with renewed 
vigor. 


Every private school proprietor and teacher should 
subscribe for The School Journal to get posted on the 
best methods of advancing their interests and those of 
their pupils. The Editorial Notes columns alone are 
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worth the two-and-a-half dollars invested in subscrip~ 
tion. Besides there are helpful articles and features 
of infinite value to all educators. There are school 
proprietors who subscribe every year for all of their 
teachers. Par- 
ents prefer a school whose teachers know something 
about education and are informed as to the great ed- 
ucational movements, problems, and tendencies of the 
present. 


They find that this investment pays. 


The Journal expected to be able to announce this week 
the plans laid out for the new school year. 
eral educators 


But sev- 
who have been asked to contribute 
have not yet sent their replies. We hope to be able 
to give a list of special features next week, and ask 
our readers to pardon the unavoidable delay. 


The attempts of some of the school boards in rural 
districts of Pennsylvania to reduce the pay of the 
teachers on the ground of poverty is absurd. When 
an annual appropriation of $5,500,000 is made by 
a state for the support of the schools in addition to 
the local appropriations, there is no reason why there 
should be lack of funds. It is said that the appropri- 
ation of Pennsylvania for educational purposes is 
larger than that of any other state, and this should 
mean corresponding efficiency of education; but if 
the freedom from the responsibility of contributing 
money has made these rural communities lose interest 
in other respects, or if, as is charged, the money has, 
in some cases, been .used for other than school pur- 
poses, the remedy for existing evils should be looked 
for elsewhere than in reduction of teachers’ salaries. 


» 


Trust the Children. 


Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them; 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 


Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 

At the hearth or in the wildwood 

Meet them on the plane of childhood. 


Trust the little ones. Remember 
May is not like chill December. 

Let no words of rage or madness 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 


Trust the little ones. You guide them, 
And, above all, ne’er deride them, 
Should they trip, or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder. 


Trust the children. Let them treasure, 
Mother’s faith in boundless measure, 
Father's love in them confiding; 
Then no secrets they'll be hiding. 


Trust the children just as He did 

Who for “ such” once sweetly pleaded, 
Trust and guide, but never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them. 


—“New York Ledger.” 
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Che Educational Field. 


Pedagogy for Hawaiian Teachers. 

Honolulu, Hawaii.—In accordance with a plan proposed by 
Inspector-General Henry S. Townsend, a course in “ Higher 
Pedagogy” has been prepared for the teachers of the public 
schools. The course in detail, as given by the minister of ed- 
ucation, is as follows: 

First year: Historical and critical course in educational 
theories. 

In this course the following text-books will be used: 

Quick’s “Educational Reformers,” Rousseau’s “ Emile,” 
Von Bulow’s “ Reminiscences of Froebel,” Rein’s “ Outlines 
of Pedagogics,” McMurry’s “ General Method,” “ Education- 
al Creeds,” of Harris, Parker, Dewey, and others, as given in 
The School Journal. 








i 
A 











Henry S. Townsend, Inspector General of Pub‘ic Instruction, Hawaii, 


Second year: Critical course in courses of study. Follow- 
ing is the provisional list of text-books for this course: 

Baldwin’s “ Intellectual Development in the Child and the 
Race,” “ Herbart Year Book,” Parker’s “ Talks on Pedagog- 
ics,” “ Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” “ Report of the 
Committee of Ten,” school reports, courses of study, etc. 

Third year: Historical and critical course in school sys- 
tems. 

No text-books are announced for this course as yet, but it 
is intended that it shall include the school systems of Germany, 
France, Ontario, New York, and California, and that the scope 
of the work shall be such as to cover typical city school sys- 
tems, the preparation of teachers in normal and _ training 
schools and pedagogical departments of universities, as well 
as the organization of the general schools. 

The following is the plan of the work: 

1. Syllabi of the subjects will be sent to the members of the 
class from time to time, and each member will be expected to 
write briefly on each syllabus, sending the results at once to 
the inspector-general of schools at Honolulu. 

2. At the end of each year each member of the class will pre- 
sent a theme or thesis of not less than 1,000 or more than 3,000 
words, setting forth the results of a careful and exhaustive 
study of some subject connected with the work of the year. 

3. There will be a meeting of the classes at each summer 
school session, lasting through as many days as may be found 
necessary, at which meeting all themes and theses will be read 
by their respective writers, and discussed. 

4. At the end of each year those giving evidence of having 
satisfactorily completed the work of one course will receive 
certificates to that effect. 

5. Those satisfactorily completing the work of the three 
courses will receive diplomas. 
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A Prineipal’s Round Table. 


Washington, Pa.—Sixteen principals of Washington county 
met Aug. 28 to form an association, which will be known as 
the “ Principals’ Round Table.” 

The following principals were present: W. W. Pees, Bur- 
gettstown; W. C. Black, Canonsburg; T. H. Sutherland, South 
Canonsburg; H. H. Wilson, Houstonville; J. M. Shafer, Mc- 
Donald; J. M. Long, Roscoe; Daniel Gayman, Scenery hill; W. 
F. McVay, Taylorstown; J. L. Hager, Tylerdale; H. H. Elli- 
ott, Washington; W. E. Bair, West Washington; F. H. Ryder, 
East Washington; Charles M. Herron, North Washington; 
J. A. Dougan, West Middletown; T. R. Bell, West Alexander; 
J. A. Snodgrass, Charleroi. H. H. Elliott was made president 
of the organization and W. E. Bair, secretary. 

A series of resoutions passed by the association recommend- 
ed that a course of reading be followed by every teacher; that 
the importance of providing for instruction in vocal music be 
urged upon school directors; that teachers in various parts of 
the county be asked to prepare articles upon educational sub- 
jects for the local papers. 


No Birch in Missouri. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the meeting of the St. Louis County 
Teachers‘ institute, one of the subjects which called forth live- 
ly discussion was that of corporal punishment. At the conclu- 
sion of the argument the question was put to a vote, and re- 
sulted in a declaration against public punishment by a vote of 
nearly 4 to I. 


Wood Pile Reformation. 

Peacham, Vt.—Special exercises were held in this village 
Aug. 11, and 12, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of Peacham academy. The school was organized under a 
charter granted by the Vermont legislature in 1795 and the first 
building was completed two years later,and stands on the sum- 
mit of what has always been known as Academy hill.. In early 
days the bleak winds sweeping across the hill were counteracted 
by glorious wood fires within the building. It is related of 
one of the early principals that his favorite mode of punishment 
for refractory boys was to keep them out in the cold sawing 
wood to keep their schoolmates warm. No boy needed many 
doses of such medicine and during the administration of this 
principal, discipline was rarely necessary. 


The Youngest College President in U.S 


Jerome H. Raymond, who has been elected president of the 
University of West Virginia, is but twenty-nine. years of age, 
and is, accordingly, the youngest college president in the 
United States. Twenty years ago he was a Chicago news- 
boy. Three years later he was made editor of a newsboy’s 
paper, leaving this work to be office boy for Mr. George M. 
Pullman, of palace car fame. He studied stenography, and at 
the age of seventeen he was made Mr. Pullman’s personal sten- 
ographer. 

The next year he left, to enter the preparatory department ol 
Northwestern university. By dint of close application, he com- 
pleted the four years’ course in one year, at the same time sup- 
porting his mother and himself by working at his stenography. 
In 1888 he entered college, doing the work of the freshman and 
sophomore classes in one year. He left college to become pri- 
vate secretary to the bishop of India of the Methodist church, 
and he did not come back to this country until 1892. On his 
return, he completed his college course and took the degree, 
later receiving the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Raymond became prominent as a university extension 
lecturer in the summer of 1894. Two years ago he was ap- 
pointed professor of sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 
He was chosen to his present position out of seventeen appli- 
cants, being endorsed by the faculties of Northwestern, Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago, Wisconsin, Princeton, Harvard, and Yale. 


Report of Chicago Schools. 

Chicago, Ill._—The annual report of the board of education 
issued Aug. 30 shows that the number of pupils enrolled dur- 
ing the last year was 225,718, nearly 12,000 more than that of 
the year before. The number of teachers was 4,914, an 1m- 
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crease of 246 over the preceding year. The statistics show 
that 99 per cent. of the children of the city between six and 
fourteen years of age attend school for at least a part of the 
year. Twelve new buildings have been erected, and manual 
training centers have been established in the Agassiz, Bowen, 
Carpenter, Douglas, Franklin, Curtis, Graham, Hammond, 
Jones, Kershaw, La Salle, Medill, Tilden, and Von Humboldt. 
In these schools five thousand boys have had instruction and 
shop practice for from one and a half to two hours every week. 

The report of Dr. Nightingale, the high school superintend- 
ent, shows a total enrollment in these schools of 8,838. Of 
the total number of graduates, 1,014, the per cent. of girls is 
73; of the whole number, 24 per cent. will take up a college 
course of study. 





The Patriotic League and Gill School City. 


Every progressive teacher believes that the training of chil- 
dren and young people to good citizenship is imperative. The 
question that requires consideration at the present time and 
that is being studied more and more widely is, How can this 
training best be given? This question is being earnestly agi- 
tated by the Patriotic League, of which Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 
of New York city, is president, and which includes among its 
officers and advisers, President McKinley, Edward Everett 
Hale, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
General O. O. Howard, and Abram S. Hewitt. 

The purpose of the league may be summarized as follows: 
The Patriotic League is organized to proclaim the necessity 
for systematic instruction in citzenship in the schools and out 
of them; to cultivate knowledge of American principles, laws, 
history, and progress, and to instil American ideas into the 
minds and hearts of Americans, native and adopted, of both 
sexes and all ages, sects, and parties. 

THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S PLEDGE. 

It is for the carrying out of these principles that the members 
of the league have devoted themselves to the study of the best 
methods of training young people to good citizenship. The 
young citizen’s pledge of the league reads as follows: 

I am a citizen of America, and heir to all her greatness and 
renown. 

As the health and happiness of my body depend upon each 
muscle and nerve and drop of blood doing its work in its 
place, so the health and happiness of my country depend upon 
each citizen doing his work in his place. I will not fill any 
post, or pursue any business where I shall live upon my fellow- 
citizens without doing them useful service in return; for I 
plainly see that this must bring suffering and want to some of 
them. 

As it is cowardly for a soldier to run away from the battle, 
so is it cowardly for any citizen not to contribute his share to 
the well-being of his country. America is my own dear land; 
she nourishes me, and I will love her and do my duty to her, 
whose child, servant, and civil soldier I am. 

I will do nothing to desecrate her soil, or pollute her air, or 
to degrade her children, who are my brothers and sisters. I 
will try to make her cities beautiful, and her citizens healthy 
and glad, so that she may bea most desirable home for her 
children in the days to come. 

[ accept the principles of the Patriotic League for my own, 
and I will do the best I can to live and act by them every 
day. 


THE GILL SCHOOL CITY, 


An experiment has been tried during the past summer under 
the auspices of the league, which was called the “ Gill School 
City.” As a means of teaching the boys and girls practical 
citizenship, the pupils of the vacation school, in session in the 
school building on Norfolk street, were organized exactly like 
the people of a city. At the head of the organization was a 
mayor, elected in the same manner as the mayor of New York, 
the nominations being made beforehand, and the voting being 
done by ballot. The thildren became ‘so enthusiastic over the 
election of their mayor that several of the boys made a house- 
to-house canvass for votes for the several candidates. The 
Mayor and council of the “ Gill School City” were in com- 
plete control of the building, and for the preservation of the 
law and order of the school, there was a complete force of po- 
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lice. Ordinances were passed, which were carried out as near- 
ly as possible, su that the children have learned the necessity 
for law, and the manner of its making with the theory and 
practice of government. 

The children were delighted with the whole system. One 
boy whe was asked on the closing day of the school if he was 
glad that it was through, replied that he wished it was going 
to keep right on until the day the regular school commenced 
in September. Of course the whole plan is as yet in an exper- 
imenta! stage, and there are some difficulties to be contended 
with. The organization is rather too complex to be easily 
managed—a difficulty that may, perhaps, exist in that of a real 
city as well. For example, in calling sixteen classes together 
for exercises on the closing day, one hundred and two orders 
had to be given and carried out before the pupils were assem- 
bled, which, of necessity, required considerable time. Then 
there is some danger that the boys may become interested in 
machine politics, so that as they grow to manhood they will 
develop into political leaders, or the demagogues of city 
wards. With these dangers guarded against, and with the 
whole system rendered somewhat more simple than is yet the 
case, there are in the scheme possibilities of a very interesting 
and helpful plan for self-government on the part of school 
children, while they are learning in a practical manner the art 
of American citizenship. 

The members of the Patriotic League who have interested 
themselves during the summer in the “ Gill School City” will 
not let the matter drop with the close of the vacation schools 
There has been published, under the auspices of the league, a 
“ Citizens’ Catechism ”’ to be used with older pupils in school, 
which treats of the principles of American citizenship, the 
branches of government, the proper use of public money, par- 
tisanship, the flag, and other subjects which ought to be con- 
sidered by young people in their study of civil government. A 
similar treatise, on a much simpler plan, is being prepared for 
young children. 


Educational Activity in Oregon. 


State of Oregon.—The progressive spirit is prevailing 
throughout the state as is indicated by the interest manifested. 
The people are awakening to greater effort, and by this gen- 
eral growth of the educational spirit it is hoped that the pub- 
lic schools will be made more efficient. 

According to the biennial report of State Superintendent 
Irwin, most of the private and denominational schools in 
the state have had two years of reasonable prosperity. The 
courses of study have been strengthened and there is mani- 
fested a special desire on the part of the several faculties that 
these schools shall be placed on a higher standing. 

The state university at Eugene has made unusual progress. 
The course of study has been improved, other departments 
have been added, and the faculty has been greatly increased. 

The Agricultural college is the outgrowth of both state and 
national legislation. Congress provided well for its mainten- 
ance and it is the design of the board of regents that the in- 
terests so carefully considered by the general government 
shall be brought to the highest possible state of activity. The 
growth has been such as to crowd the capacity of the build- 
ings and it is imperative that the state shall provide others in 
the near future. Experiments are being made in all phases 
of farming and the student intending to learn the science of 
successful farming cannot but feel that this is a worthy side of 
education. Horticulture is carefully studied and a close ob- 
servation is being made of the various pests that are beginning 
to interfere with the growing fruit industry of the state. 

The state passed a law that the schools existing at Mon- 
mouth, Drain, Ashland, Weston, and The Dalles should: be 
considered normal schools. No support from the state was 
given them, nor did the state have any further control than 
that it should designate the examination upon which diplomas 
were granted. The Dalles normal school has ceased to exist. 
The Ashland school was rewised a year ago and with new 
buildings and renewed energy began again its work as a nor- 
mal school. The Drain school has struggled heroically and 
has fought its way nobly, but against fearful odds. The Mon- 
mouth and Weston schools were, in time, taken under the 
contro! of the state. Money is appropriated for their support, 
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although in a limited amount, yet enough for a respectable 
existence. One of three things must result in regard to 
these schools: The state must own them and support them, 
or the state must support what it does not own, or the schools 
after a short existence must die. This is an important sub- 
ject for legislation. 

Much progress has been made in the matter of examinations 
and granting certificates. No state in the Union demands a 
higher grade of standing in the several branches of the public 
schools than Oregon. The result is that many inefficient 
teachers have been eliminated and an energy for preparation 
has been infused into others. The intelligence and purpose 
of the teachers have betn greatly quickened. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The new course of study proposed by 
Supt. Chalmers is, in many respects, unique. There will be 
four subjects of study: First, there will be mathematics, in- 
cluding all the forms of the study; second, civics, under the 
head of which there will be studied geography, history, and 
civil government; third, language, including reading, spelling, 
and science; fourth, manual training. This last will mean the 
teaching of whatever has to do with the training of the hand, 
writing, drawing, music, wood carving, cooking, etc. 

Teachers to be left free within certain limits to work out 
their own ideas. 
subjecrs in hand. 


At no one time will there be more than four 
These will be correlated. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—At a meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of Utah, held early in July, a committee of 
citizens from Cedar City offered, on behalf of the residents of 
southern Utah, to advance money for the new branch normal 
school. This offer is made simply for the coming year, the 
money to be used to secure the necessary furnishings and to 
pay salaries of teachers. 


Quincy, Ill—At a special meeting of the board it was decid- 
ed that in compliance with the state law recently passed, the 
nature of alcoholic drinks and their effects on the human sys- 
tem should be taught in the public schools. Appleton’s physi- 
ology series will be the text-books used. 


Oakland, Cal.—At the request of Supt. Garlick, the deputy 
district attorney rendered a decision, a few days ago, that is of 
vital interest to the teachers of the state. The decision was 
based on the annuity act. Miss Boniface, who had taught one 
day more than the thirty years required for an allowance from 
the annuity fund, and who had paid one dollar into the fund, 
asked for her annuity. The maximum allowance is $50 a 
month and $30 elsewhere. The district attorney decided that 
she was entitled to such proportion of the maximum annuity 
as the time she had been subject to the burdens of the act 
bears to the period of thirty years. She had taught one day 
and paid one dollar, and accordingly she will receive 98 cents 
a year annuity. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Failure on the part of parents or guardi- 
ans to comply with the compulsory education law requires that 
on complaint of the truant officer, they shall be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $50, to which may be added impris- 
onment in jail. The law requires that children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen shall attend school not less than 
twelve weeks in each school year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The thirty-first annual session of the Cin- 
cinanti Teachers’ normal institute was held September 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. The list of instructors includes the following: 

Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. Subjects: American history, geography, 
and civil government. 

Prof. R. I. Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan university—Professor of 
elocution, reading, and oratory. 

Prof. A. E. Winship, editor of “New England Journal of 
Education,” Boston, Mass. Subjects: Theory and practice 
of teaching and general pedagogics. 

Lectures in German department: H. Von Wahlde. third in- 
termediate school; Max Weis. Eighteenth District school. 

Baltimore, Md.—In his annual report, Supt. Wise says, in 
speaking of the qualifications of the successful teacher: 

“* Many teachers think that the two hundred hours per year 
spent in the class-room is all that is necessary to be given for 
the salary received. If this is all that any teacher intends to 
perform, the sooner she changes her condition the better for 
her and the schools. Any person who enters the school-room 
should be willing and desirous to fit herself for the work to be 
done, or not enter it at all. This unfitness and a total unwill- 
ingness to make use of the opportunities to make oneself com- 
petent for the business of teaching is the greatest evil with 
which we have to contend.” 


The text read: “A man under the influence of alcohol 
walking on the railroad, does not know whether he is in 
danger or in a place of safety.” 

The boy recited: ‘““ When a man has taken alcohol, he doesn’t 
know whether he is on a railroad or on a safety.” 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


President Faure’s return to France from his visit to Russia 
was made the occasion of an ovation from the French people. 
He was met by the waving of flags and the cheers from thous- 
ands. In his speech, he referred to the alliance just concluded 
with Russia as one of the greatest events of the nineteenth 
century, and one by which France was restored to her rightful 
place among nations. Just after the president had passed the 
Madeleine, a bomb, placed in the street by an anarchist, ex- 
ploded, but did no harm. 








President McKinley lately reviewed a parade of 30,000 G, A. 
R. veterans-at the national encampment at Buffalo. Gen. J. 
P. S. Gobin, of Lebanon, Pa., was chosen commander-in-chief, 
Cincinnati was selected as the place for the next encampment. 


At a banquet in Hamburg recently Emperor William, in 
speaking of the triple alliance (between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy), said that it was founded in the interests of peace, and 
will more firmly and more deeply strike its roots into the 
minds of the people. King Humbert, in replying, so worded 
his speech as to give the impression that the alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria would not be allowed to disturb the peace- 
ful relations between Italy and the other powers. 


Prince Luigi of Savoy, nephew of the king of Italy, has ac- 
complished a feat which Schwatka, Topman, and Prof. Russell 
strove in vain to accomplish—he has succeeded in reaching 
the icy summit of Mount St. Elias. On June 29, after encoun- 
tering all sorts of hardships, at times being almost up to their 
shoulders in snow and having to cut into steep snow 
slopes, the party finished their march up the Agassiz glacier 
and arrived at the divide between Mounts Newbon and St. 
Elias. 


steps 


It took seven hours to climb up the ice cliff leading to 
the divide, and then the real ascent began. After eleven hours 
of slow progress, at which they were at times forced to stand 
on each others’ shoulders and lift one another over the most 
dangerous and slippery localities, they stood on the ice-plated 
slope of more than two miles of nearly vertical height and 
reached the peak. 
trod that peak. The temperature was ten degrees Fahrenheit, 
with the thermometer turned toward the sun. The height of 
the mountain they found to be 18,100 feet. 


Theirs were the first human feet that had ever 


It has just become known that an important conference in 
regard to imperial federation took place during jubilee week 
between Joseph Chamberlain, colonial secretary, and the pre- 
miers of the various British colonies. It has been Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s dream to bring about federation, but it will probably 
be a matter of slow growth. The premiers were invited to 
give their opinions and suggestions freely. The political rela- 
tions of the mother country and the colonies were considered 
the most important. The premiers agreed that the present re- 
lations between the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
colonies were generally satisfactory. It was recognized that 
an increased share in imperial policy, such as some advocated, 
would mean a proportionate share in imperial expenditure. 
For this the colonies are not generally prepared. Mr. Cham- 
berlain suggested the creation of a great council of the empire, 
to which the colonies would send representatives. Such a 
council might slowly grow to that federal council to which all 
parts of the empire must look forward as their ultimate 
ideal. After speaking of the representation of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa in the highest court, Mr. Chamberlain 
dwelt upon the great importance of imperial defense. He 
spoke of the great service of the navy in protecting the colo- 
nics from powerful neighbors. An exchange of views then 
took place in regard to contributions for naval defense. The 
commercial relations of the colonies with the mother country 
were discussed, and ziso the proposed Pacific cable and the 
immigration question. 


Mount Magon, south of the island of Luzon, Philippine isl- 
ands, is in a state of violent eruption. Streams of lava reach 
to the seashore, a distance of twenty miles. Several villages 
have been destroyed and 20,000 persons are reported to have 
been killed. 
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Letters. 


“Ambidexterity and Original Design. 


7 








Mee) HE “ natural” system of industri- 
} al art and manual training 
marked out by Prof. J. Liberty 
Tadd, director of the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Art school, is at- 
tracting well-deserved attention. 
Prof. Tadd’s fundamental prin- 
ciple is to develop the young 
mind by teaching it to grasp the 
ideal itself rather than the sym- 
bol of the idea; then to under- 
stand the thing which represents 
the idea then to apply both in 
every-day life by actions that are 
both righteous and useful. For 
instance, the idea of beauty is 
imparted not by a printed or 
spoken lesson descriptive of the 
Babe of Four Years Drawing Subject, but by beautiful flowers 

Circles with Both Hands. plants, buds, stones, shells, ani- 
mals, insects, etc., which Mother Nature affords in 
infinite variety. The child quickly learns to recognize 
the beautiful in any object, and as its development goes 
on, the hand and eye are trained to obey, unconscious- 
ly, the mind’s desire for the beautiful in whatever the 
child may do. This means endowing the young mind 
with a mode of expressing its thoughts freely, encour- 
agingits powers of originality, instead of stifling those 
— by binding the mind to book lessons alone. 

ooks not being the primary sources of information, 












Double exercise. Leaf forms. 


Copyright , 1897 


oe be Hs J which is made from a photo 

work is to draw a simple circle with both hands at the same time. 

© 4 Comparatively true circle in a surprisingly short time, Then ri 

ods simultaneously is accomplished. 

@ the left above, and many other varieties of the different units of design. 
o 
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but simply incidental and artificial aids, the vitality of 
the child is not consumed by the abuse ot print and ver- 
bal memorizing. But this can only be done by so train- 
ing the hands and eye that these organs shall, without 
apparent effort, express the mind’s idea in whatever 
way is most effective—by a drawing, a design, a model 
in clay or wood, by the written or spoken word. 

One of the first steps, therefore, is to train children to 
use both hands with equal facility, which also develops 
both sides of the brain, instead of one only, as is the 
case where but one hard is mainly employed. It is mar- 
velous what the little ones accomplish in a few weeks. 
It becomes a sort of second nature with the chil- 
dren, so that they use both hands automatically, to- 
gether or separately, with an unconscious ease that al- 
ways commands admiration. The initial figure (en- 
graved directly from a photograph from life) shows a 
baby hardly out of long dresses making the two cir- 
cles with both hands quite as well as many older ones 
or adults can do it at first. Children five to seven years 
old are shown doing other exercises. Care must be 
taken not to allow very young children to do minute 
work; it must be large and bold work only, until the 
finger muscles are strongly developed, about the age 
of seven or eight. Nervousness is developed if chil- 
dren are made to do exact, fine work with fingers be- 
fore this period. 

Prof. Tadd lays the greatest stress upon this facility 
of hand in early youth, coupled with grace, proportion, 
fitness, and beauty of action. Originality of thought 
and putting this thought into effect are constantly en- 
couraged, and the child is led to think and act for it- 
self. This develops thought-structure in the mind. It 
enables children to build their own ideas, and this 
makes character. They learn to use their powers of 
perception and judgment. 





S 
ti. aati 


Scroll work. Drawing four ways. Making circles. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


aph of an actual scene in the schoolroom -shows plainly the exercises by which the child becomes both-handed. 
It is difficult and awkward at the begining, but by keeping up the motion the child works 

s within circles, and like exercises follow, until! 3, 

The exercises then lead up to scroll work, then to leaf forms, and the apparently difficult double exercise shown 


rawing four ways (the Greek anthemion.) 
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Room for Married Women. 


Miss Frances Willard has contribured to the 
“Critic” some comments of a college-bred 
newspaper man on the employment of married 
women as teachers. He thinks that in the girls’ 
college and the higher schools there is a failure 
to consider the ideal of wifehood and mother- 
hood, and this can be done best by married 
teachers. He says: r 

“ Of course I am not issuing a diatribe against im” i 
unmarried women as teachers, for they finda 
noble aim there ; but I am questioning the effect 
of the overwhelming proportion in women’s 
colleges.” 































Chicago Institutes. 


Chicago, Ill—The teachers’ institutes which 
opened Aug. 30 were distributed by Supt. Albert 
G. Lane as follows: 

First division, under Assistant Superintendent 
Alfred Kirk, Franklin school, Goethe, near 
Wells street. 

Second division, under Assistant Superin- 
tendent Speer, Ellen Mitchell school, North 
Oakley avenue:and Ohio:street. 

Third and fourth divisions, under Superin- 
tendent Lane, West Division high school, Og- 
den avenue and Congress street. 

Fifth and sixth divisions, under Assistant 
superintendentsLewis and Hannan, normal 
school, Sixty-eighth street and Stewart avenue. 

Seventh division, under Assistant Superin- 
tendent Ella F. Young, Forestville school, 
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design that should be original and unlike anything they had drawn before. 
been used before, but not in this arrangement. 

So the child is not taught to imitate copy-book lines, 
curves, or pictures, but makes its own creations from 
nature on the blackboard or paper. This leads to de- 
signing, and the variety of forms and their artistic pro- 
portions that the children express are almost as infinite 
as nature itself. 

The practical mind will at once grasp what it means 
to a young man or woman to be able to use both hands 
with equal readiness, to be able to cause those hands to 
work with an accuracy that shall satisfy a trained and 
artistic eve, to be able to apply originality from one’s 
own mind to whatever one’s work, or play may be. 

Herbert Myrick. 
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EXERCISES For BotH HANDS 


y, accuracy of motion, etc. 





ORANGE Jupp company Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia univer 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY MORE ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


The children (12 and 14 years old) were given six minutes to draw with both hands simultaneously a 
Of course the forms have 





Orance Jupp ComPary. 


This picture shows little children doing different exercises on a large scale to learn curves, facility, 





Forty-fifth street and St. Lawrence avenue. 
The list of instructors and lecturers includes 


sity; Dr. John M. Coulter and Prof. William D. 
McClintock, of the University of Chicago; 
Charles McMurry, of the Illinois normal school; 
Colin A. Scott, of the Chicago normal school; 
, Clara M. Newbecker, of the Forestville school; 
Frank E. Sanford, of La Grange; Elizabeth Nash, of *Evan- 
ston; William M. Giffin, of the Chicago normal school; William 
P. Beeching, of La Grange, and Charles W. Farr, of the Cook 
county schools, 





r 
When Mother Looks. 


I ’member such a lot of things 

That happened long ago, 

When me an’ Jim was six years old,— 
An’ now we're ten or so, 

But those that I remember best— 
The ones I ’most can see— 

Are the things that used to happen 
When mother looked at me. 


One time in church, when me an’ Jim 
Was snickerin’ out loud— 

The minister was prayin’, an’ 

The people’s heads was bowed— 
We had the biggest kind of joke 
About a bumblebee, 

But things got quiet rather quick 
When mother looked at me. 


And then there’s some times when I think 
I’ve had such lots of fun 

‘A-goin’ in swimmin’ with the boys 
Down there by Jones’s run, 

But when I get back home again— 

Just ’bout in time for tea— 

There’s a kind of differ’nt feeling comes 
When mother looked at me. 
That time when I was awful sick 

An’ the doctor shook his head, 

An’ every time pa come around 

His eyes was wet an’ red, 

I ’member her hands on my face 

How soft they used to be— 

Somehow the pain seemed easier 

When mother looked at me. i 


It’s funny how it makes you feel— 

I ain’t “ afraid” of her, 

She’s ’bout the nicest person 

You’d find most anywhere; 

But the queerest sort of feeling, 

As queer as queer.can be, 

Makes.-everything seem different 

When mother looks at me. P 
—Letchworth Smith in “ Youth’s Com- 

panion.” 
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Che Children’s Hour. 








A Feast of all Nations. 


(For twelve chi!dren, each dressed in the costume of the nation described.) 


Together.— 
A feast, I have read, 
There was recently spread, 
Where this novel arangement existed; 
Each fortunate guest, 
When his choice he expressed, 
To his favorite dish was assisted. 


First Child.— 
Said Mikey Maguire, 
As he sat by the fire, 
“ Faith, thin, but it’s warmin’, the hate is! 
An’ shure, for a parrty 
Av appetoite hearrty, 
There’s nothin’ quite ayqual to praties |” 


Second Child.— 
“Ach! Donner und Blitz!” 
Cried fat little Fritz, 
Regarding his neighbor so bony, 
“ Dot pay vas so droll ! 
I vould gif der whole bowl 
For von leedle bite of Bologny !” 


Third Child.— 
The fair Oumi San 
Waved her beautiful fan, 
As she smiled his enjoyment to see. 
She would taste of no dish 
Save an entrée of fish, 
But she never once stopped drinking tea. 


Fourth Child.— 
In a serious mood 
Hans, the Eskimo, chewed 
Some strips-of what might have been rubber; 
But when they inquired 
Whether aught he desired, 
He said he wished nothing but blubber. 


Fifth Child.— 
“Me velly honglee !” 
Said the guileless Chung Se, 
With an evident yearning for rice. 
He smiled and he sighed, 
And his chop-sticks applied, 
And was ready for more in a trice. 


Sixth Child.— 
“Carissima mia!” $ 
Cried little Maria, 
“ Dere’s nossing zo lofely as dese!” 
And she fondly surveyed, 
On the table displayed, 
Her beloved macaroni and cheese. 


Seventh Child.— 
“ Aweel an’ aweel !” 


Said Jamie MacNeil, a 

“ O' whimseys an’ freaks therdat mony. 
But naethin’ I know, 
Like the oatmeal I lo’e 

To make a braw lad an’ a bonny.” 


Eighth Child.— 
“O non!” cried Helene. 
With a shrug of disdain, 
“TI wish but a “ morceau petit.” 
Nothing hot, “si vous plait,” 
But some water “ sucree,” 
And a bonbon, “ je vous remercie 


Ninth Child. — 
Mustapha, the bland, 
With a wave of his hand, 
Declined to partake of the feast 
Till the coffee was served, 
When he visibly swerved, 
And drank twenty cups at the least. 


Tenth Child.— 
Quoth brave Johnny Bull, 
With his mouth rather full, 
And his waist with a napkin begirt, 
“ Of dainties the chief 
Is the noble roast beef, 


” — 


With plum pudding, of course, for dessert!” 


Eleventh Child.— 
* Jes’ hab yo’ own way !” 
Said George Washington Clay, 
“ An’ go ‘long wid dose fibs yo’s a-tellun! 
Dar’s nuffin lak dis!” 
aoe ay with bliss, 
e extinguished himself in a melon. 
Twelfth Child.— - ag 
“ Wall, mebbe you're right,” 
Observed Jonathan Bright, 
With a wink of his merry young eye; 
“ But for all you’re so knowin’, 
The dish ain’t a-goin’ 
Can come up, I reckon, to pie!” 
—Margaret Johnson in “ St. Nicholas.” 





September. 


(This description of September may be used to open a program of reci- 
tations and songs during the month named. Each line may be accom- 
panied by some slight movement of the hand and arm to indicate the 
presence of nature.) 


The golden rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roadsides flutter 

With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
— Youth’s Companion.” 


Partridge Vine. 
(Recitation for the intermediate grade.) 


The partridge vine offers its berries of red, 

With round green leaves for dishes, most tempt- 
ingly spread, 

mee ~ tas hungry in winter to come there and 
eed. 

A bird bit a berry, and out flew a seed, 

That hid itself shyly in earth; but in turn 

(For true modesty always is willing to learn) 

Came up a new vine with new berries of red, 

While new birds of next winter.came now to be 


ed. 
A bird brings a berry,—a berry a bird: 
It’s the nicest arrangement I ever have heard. 
: —Alice W. Rollins. 





The Echo. 


(A beautiful effect can be obtained by a slow soft call of *‘ echo” the 
second time it is given. Place the hand tothe mouth as if calling.) 


Who can say where echo dwells? 

In some mountain cave, methinks, 

Where the white owl sits and blinks; 
Or in deep, sequestered dells, 
Where the fox-glove hangs its bells, 

Echo dwells, 
Echo ! 
Echo ! 


Phantom of the crystal air, 
Daughter of sweet mystery! 
Here is one has need of thee; 

Lead him to thy secret lair; 

Myrtle brings he for thy hair; 

Hear his prayer, 
Echo ! 


Echo ! ' 

Echo, lift thy drowsy head, 
And repeat each charmed word 
Thou must needs have overheard 

Yestere’en ere, rosy red, 

Daphne down the valley fied; 

Words unsaid, 
Echo ! 
Echo ! 





New Books. 


A text-book by so well-known and able an educator as 
Prin. Calvin Patterson, of the girls’ high school, Brooklyn, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of teachers. His “ Ameri- 
can Word Book” is noted for careful arrangement and syste- 
matic grouping of words whereby the pupil will be able to ob- 
tain a surer grasp of their form and meaning. The book be- 
gins with words illustrating the primary sounds, the words be- 
ing printed in Roman letters and in vertical script. Then fol- 
low graded lessons on different classes and uses of words, in- 
cluding: words often mispronounced; words of opposite mean- 
ing; words of several meanings; words pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently; words spelled alike, but pronounced differ- 
ently; words defined; words in the singular and plural num- 
bers; words in the possessive; words arranged topically, as ge- 
ographical, nautical, legal, musical, etc.; names of buildings, 
fruits, flowers, animals, birds, fishes, minerals, precious stones, 
etc.; selections for dictation from the best literature, with the 
names of the writers; synonyms discriminated and exercises in 
their use; exercises in punctuation and use of capitals; deriva- 
tives and easy exercises in word building; use of words illus- 
trated, etc. It should be examined by all teachers who wish 
to raise the spelling average of their schools. (American 
Book Co., 12mo., 192 pp., 25 cents.) 








We can never know too much about the ancient people 
which, though comparatively few in numbers, were great in 
art, literature, science, and philosophy, and, we may add, in 
war. Hence the welcome that will be extended to “ The His- 
tory of Greece,” by Adolf Holm, which has been translated 
from the German. It is in four volumes, of which we have 
received the third, narrating the history from the fourth cen- 
tury to the death of Alexander. The author has recognized 
the fact that the history of Greece derives its interest from the 
much contested importance of a few prominent men. In this 
volume Philip, Demosthenes, and Alexander receive the most 
attention. Alexander is pointed out as the founder of a new 
epoch, as the fulfiller of the hopes of the Greeks, and as a gen- 
uine Greek himself. This history aims to give an idea of the 
real character of the Greeks, and of their mode of life and in- 
stitutions. It could be read with profit by all students who 
are engaged in the study of the classics. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


No. 109 (double numbers) of the Riverside Literature Ser- 
ies contains John Bunyan’s wonderful allegory, “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” (40 cents) edited, with introduction and notes, by 
William Vaughn Moody. Every one should read this mar- 
velous story, for the similitudes are so clear that a child can 
easily understand. The introduction is an appreciative criti- 
cism of Bunyan and his work. No. 112 of the same series is 
“ The ZEneid, Books I.-III,” translated by the American poet, 
Christopher P. Cranch. It is rendered into smooth and mus- 
ical blank verse, and contains a critical introduction and notes 
at the end. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 15 cents.) 


A very interesting little pamphlet on “ Latin Idioms” has 
been issued by Prof. C. Mueller, of Calvin college, Cleveland, 
O. It is designed to aid pupils to translate Latin idioms—a 
difficult task. (Price, 25 cents.) 


Critical students of English readers will find much help for 
the proper understanding of one of the greatest of poets in 
Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle’s book on “ The Sources of Spenser’s 
Classical Mythology.” The book was undertaken as a_doc- 
trinal thesis in the English department of Yale university. 
She has taken very little second hand, so that it may be de- 
pended upon to be accurate in scholarship. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston.) 


Mary E. Tooke has prepared a manual: for teachers, to be 
used in connection with the “ Reading Chart of First Year's 
Work.” The little ones are carried through the seasons in a 
most delightful way, and learn much of nature while learning 
to read. The eye is pleased, the taste cultivated, and the im- 
agination stimulated. (Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Chicago, II.) 


Thoughtful people who are religiously inclined will get a great 
deal of comfort and enlightenment out the little book, by Theo- 
dore F. Seward, entitled ‘“ Don’t Worry, or, Spiritual Emancipa- 
tion.” He presents the scientific law of happiness which is best 
expressed by the first half of his title. If poor humanity would 
only thoroughly appreciate the practical wisdom embodied in 
those words, how much happier the world would be! It is safe 
to say that worry kills more people than any disease on the lisi, 
for it is the fruitful cause of many diseases. The book is to be 
commended for the broad and reverent way in which it treats the 
questions connected with the spiritual life. (The Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity, 18 Wail street, N. Y. 25 cents.) 


Among the books prepared for uniform entrance examina- 
tion Carlyle’s “ Essay on Burns” was prescribed for 1898. Mr. 
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Wilson Farrand, of the Newark academy, has edited this in a 
judicious manner, with notes and introduction, and sugges- 
tions. to teachers. It will admirably serve the purpose in- 
tended. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The rural schools do not propose to allow the city schools 
to enjoy the good things without sharing them with them. 
Teachers are well-nigh unanimous in regard to their opinion 
of the benefits of the study of music in school, and several 


have asked for a book suitable to their needs. This led to the * 


preparation of the “ Music Reader for Rural and Village 
Schools,” by A. J. Gantvoort. The following objects were 
kept in view: (1) That the book should be large enough and 
contain songs enough to be of use to teachers and pupils 
through several years of school life; (2) that it contain all the 
rudimental musical instruction necessary to enable the pupil 
on leaving school to take an intelligent part in the singing 
of the social circle and church; (3) that it be so arranged that 
the music lesson can be given to all pupils in the room, old 
and young; (4) that it be arranged so as to be equally applica- 
ble in village schools; (5) that the book should contain songs 
for all occasions of school life, and many occasions of social 
life; (6) that many of the four-part songs should be so ar- 
ranged as to be correct when sung in two parts; (7) that the 
book be so arranged as to be capable of use in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and other teachers’ meetings. It is divided into four 
parts to suit pupils of different degrees of advancement. The 
book is a decided advance on those ordinarily used in this class 
of schools. (The John Church Co., New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 50 cents.) 


Rufus P. Williams, an author and teacher of wide experi- 
ence, has prepared a text-book on the “ Elements of Chemis- 
try” that has many points to recommend it to the teacher. The 
author has sought to treat the subject accurately and crearly, 
to make it have a real fascination for the student, and it may 
be said that there is no subject in the whole range of natural 
sciences that presents so many attractions. The inductive sys- 
tem has been followed less rigorously in the present book: 
the student is led to look at the subject from every point of 
view. A brief historical treatment has been given of elements, 
theories, and laws; in the descriptive portions paramount im- 
portance is given to chemical properties; a much larger num- 
ber of experiments is inserted that can ordinarily be used in 
either lecture-room or laboratory, so that the teacher may 
make selections if desired; rare elements and unimportant 
compounds have, for the most part, been omitted. The divi- 
sion of the matter into coarse and fine print enables the teacher 
to choose the more important, in case the school does not have 
the time for all. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


There are books of songs for the kindergarten in abundance, 
many of which have not fully taken into consideration the 
needs of the child. Louise P. Warner, who has composed 
a collection of songs for kindergarten and nursery, entitled, “A 
Dozen and Two,” holds that the rhythm of sound has been ne- 
glected in this elementary work. The child expects faultless 
rhythm in both words and melody, and is confused and dis- 
concerted when this quality is wanting. Careless verse-mak- 
ing frequently forces the composer to make a compromise. 
Again songs are frequently written too high for children, and 
their voices are often injured thereby. ' In these songs the au- 
thor has tried to avoid the faults referred to. Special attention 
has been given to writing accompaniments to the songs; they 
have been simplified as much as possible, and endeavor made 
to interest the player, as well as the singer. (Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston.) 


“The Gem Spelling Blank” will be found of much service 
in schools in preserving pupils’ work, helping to familiarize the 
children with vertical script, and training them to habits of 
neatness. The pages are ruled, vertical capitals and small let- 
ters being placed at the top of the page, and figures at the 
side, and a place being left at the bottom for the pupil’s sig- 
nature. (Peckham, Little & Co., New York.) 


One of the most widely read of Moliere’s comedies, “ Les 
Femmes Savantes,” has been edited for Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series, with introduction and notes, by Alcé Fortier, 
D.Lt., professor of Romance languages in Tulane university, 
Louisiana. The editor’s aim in the notes has been principally 
to explain the difference between the language of the seven- 
teenth century and the French of to-day, and also to give a 


correct appreciation of the comedy as a work of consummate — 


art. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


“An Elementary and Constructive Geometry” is by Edgar 
H. Nichols, of the Browne & Nichols school, Cambridge, 
Mass. It is designed for pupils of the age of 12, or even 
younger. It prepares busy work in geometry, and cannot 
but be a very useful volume. (Price, 75 cents.) 


We know the great cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla are genu- 
ine, because the people themselves write about them. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Reminiseences of Dickens. 


It was at the juvenile birthday parties 
that Dickens seemed in all his sherry. At 
the supper table, in helping some little 
miss to “ trifle,” he would assure her with all 

ossible gravity that it was no trifle at all. 
W ‘hen the writer, urged to make a little 
speech on the occasion of Charlie’s birth- 
day, came to a full stop at the words “I am 
sure,” Dickens at once came to his assist- 
ance, and enabled him to retire from the 
platform, however ungracefully, with the 
remark, among others, ‘ Always be sure, 
my dear boy, and you'll get along all right.” 

At the little theatrical entertainments 
Dickens was the alpha and the omega of 
the proceedings. He was sometimes author, 
adapter, condenser, musical director, man- 
ager, prompter, and even stage carpenter. 
He overflowed with energy 

Dickens, doubtless remembering his own 
acute sensitiveness as a child, could not 
pao. § wound achild’s feelings. He made 
fun with, not of us. No party ever came 
off at Dickens’ without “Sir Roger de 
Coverley” being introduced. Dickens 
shouted with laughter as some novice got 
badly mixed up in “all hands down the 
middle.” Off he darted after the lost sheep— 
generally an awkward boy—and turned his 
blushes to smiles by saying, ‘“ What a 
dancer this boy will make when he’s tackled 
a little more roast beef!” or, “ Isn’t Tommy 
a nice young man for a small party?” 

There was nothing of the pedagogue 
about him. No vere attempt to pose as 
the brilliant “Boz.” He was hed a big 
boy, and he came down the ladder of his 
fame to meet his fellows on their ordinary 
platform—to be one of them in their own 
simple way for a time.—‘* Harper’s Round 
Table.” 


The Railroad Race. 


“The people of George Stephenson’s 
race have not yet kept railroads to them- 
selves, but so far they have a long lead of 
the rest of the world in constructing them,” 
says “ The Railway Gazette.” “There is 
not much room in Great Britain for a great 
mileage, and in Europe, of the total 155,284 
miles, only 20,977 miles are on British ter- 
ritory. But of the 26,890 miles in Asia, 
18,700 miles are on such territory ; in Africa 
a yr are out of 8,169; in America, 
of the 48,005 miles outside of the United 
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States, 16,719 miles are British, and, of 
course, all the 13,888 miles in Australia. 
Altogether, there are 74,129 miles of railroad 
in the British possessions, which, added to 
the 181,717 miles in the United States (all 
the figures are for 1895) makes the consid- 
erable figure of 255,846 miles which is 
nearly three-fifths of the railroads of 
world. And this takes no account of the 
7,127 ‘miles of Mexican railroad, all built 
with American and English capital and 
skill, and nearly all with their materials, 
nor of the countless lines built elsewhere 
in the four quarters of the globe with Eng- 
lish money and skill and mostly with Englis 
iron and machinery. We seem to be pre- 
eminently the railroad race.’ 


Puritan Spirit of the Dutch Boers. 


The Puritan type of character is very 
strongly developed among the Dutch Boers, 
and this it is which the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain must reckon with in dealing 
with that handful of Dutch farmers that 
inhabit the Transvaal. I do not mean to 
aver that the Boers are either as intelligent 
or as morally spotless as the Pilgrim fathers, 
and it is very sure that they are not actuated 
by as lofty religious motives, nor have they 
been tested by such stern experience as 
were the A/ayslower’s passengers and their 
descendants. But they certainly are im- 
bued with the Puritan spirit, with many of 
its excellences as well as many of its de- 
fects, and this spirit makes them a people 
to be reckoned with by the mightiest of 
nations.—Francis E. Clark, D. D., in “ Re- 
view of Reviews.” 





The Klondike Mining-Camp. 


The discovery of this new northern 
bonanza was an accident, as mining dis- 
ques usually are. Anold Yukon miner, 

George Cormac, who had lived for twenty 
years under the arctic circle, and who had 
made little money in all this time, went up 
to the confluence of the Klondike and Yu- 
kon rivers to fish for salmon, which usually 
run in large quantities in the Yukon river 
at that point at the end of spring. He ar- 
rived at the place in June, 1896. The sal- 
mon did not run, and hence he had recourse 
to prospecting in the creeks that empty 
into the Klondike a few miles above its 
mouth. He knew that this territory had 
been prospected by experts, and that their 
decision was that there was no gold in Ps ay- 
ing quantities north of the Yukon, and es- 
pecially in the British possessions,where he 
then was. 

He traveled up the Klondike three miles, 
then made his way through tangled thickets 
up a little stream with precipitous sides. 
He had two Indians with him, and the 
three set to work to prospect in the prim- 
itive Yukon fashion—that is, they cut wood, 
set fires every night on the ground to thaw 
out the frozen gravel, and each day dug out 
of the prospect hole the loose earth which 
was thawed down not over twelve inches 
by the fire. In this way, in about ten days, 
they reached bed-rock at a depth of fifteen 
feet, when Cormac was astonished to pan 
out from the loose dirt near bed-rock from 
fifty to one hundred dollars in coarse gold 
to the pan. By this time his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, so he sent an Indian 
to Forty Mile Post, fifty-two miles away, 
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SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


LL.D., 








HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools, 

Offers the fullest opportunities for 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


the 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 











anted Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 


work to represent our 
publications. Salary and commission. This is 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work, 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
61 East oth Street, New York, 
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A little more care 

in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the school owing to 
the outbreak of some infectious 
disease. 

**How to Disinfect,” an illustrated book giving 


practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent frec. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORE 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 252 Waghington Street, 





















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
e 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, juires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic and pe 


Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmansh/p. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 


ACA TS IETS. A re a 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES ress 
NC) ea. Mass 


SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 64 PAGES. 89 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 

1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

4. Has themes that the teacher needs 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 











Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 


for supplies, he remaining on the ground 
to prospect further. He also sent a note 
to several of his friends in Forty Mile Post, 
telling them of his discoveries. Several 
men responded and came up, took up 
claims, and began to prospect; but it was 
not until nearly three months had passed 
before any one came in with an adequate 
supply of provisions, and with tools to 
work the claims properly. ‘hese men soon 
took out several thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold dust, and it was the return of two of 
this party to Forty Mile Post, late in the 
fall, which led to the unprecedented gold 
rush to this little camp. Not fifty able- 
bodied men out of a population of 1,500 
were left in the camp three days after this 
gold dust was brought in.—* Harper’s 
Weekly.” 


Prostituting the Stars and Stripes. 


Happening to see in a barroom window 
a reproduction of the American flag, with 
an advertisement of the Consumers Brew- 
ing Co. of New York, and a picture of a 
brewery printed on its face, we wrote to 
the United States district attorney to call 
his attention to what we believed to be a 
violation of a necessary and excellent law. 
What was our surprise to receive in reply 
the following letter :— 

“You share a very common error in be- 
lieving that such use of our flag is a viola- 
tion of a federal statute. Several news- 
papers have repeatedly asserted editorially 
that such ‘violations of law’ should be pun- 
ished. Asa matter of fact, a bill for this 
purpose has been before Congress for a 
number of years, but has not been enacted. 
At several different sessions it has passed 
one house, but not the other. I believe 
that at the last session it encountered op- 
position in the senate committee. Until 
such statute is enacted it is, of course, no 
offence under federal law to make even 
such offensive use of our flag.” 

The prostitution of the Stars and Stripes 
to advertising purposes is an insult to the 
entire nation. No law could be enacted 
that would be more justly popular than one 
making it a punishable offence. Such a 
law would work no injury to class or indi- 
vidual; and so long as it is not to be found 
on our statute books, so long will unpatriotic 
money-grabbers deface and degrade the 
nationalemblem. Here is a hint to any 
congressman who wishes to do a public 
and patriotic service.—* New York Critic.” 





Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is to publish 
this mouth through the Harpers a new vol- 
ume of poems entitled “Easter Bells.” 
The work is said to treat of the common 
things of life in the sympathetic and inspir- 
ing way that has made Mrs. Sangster one 
of the most popular of our women writers. 


The September number of “ Current Lit- 
erature ” furnishes to the readers its usual 
feast of literary delicacies. The verse de- 
partments, which are always a feature of 
this excellent magazine, are this month en- 
riched by the addition of two pages of love 
songs salestet from the poems of the late 
Jean Ingelow. There is also an appreci- 
ative sketch of her life and work taken 
from the London Academy, and a portrait 
of Miss Ingelow in the department “ Gossip 
of Authors,” where also amongst others 
appears a very interesting account of 
Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist. 
“The Development of Newspaper Illus- 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 

Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it—weak and tired if theg 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 





cure all “Liver Ils and 


Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 25 cents. 





tration,” and “Sixty Years of Progress, 
Medical, Surgical, and Sanitary,” may be 
mentioned as of exceptional interest among 
the many other good things which are pro- 
vided in the September number of “ Cur- 
rent Literature.” 


Several million voters are striving to 
master the facts. But financial facts are 
stubborn things, and the people are not yet 
satisfied. “ With all thy getting get under- 
standing.” said the Wise Man. But the 
problem of economics is abstruse and deep. 
A book presenting the whole case from a 
patriotic and fraternal point of view, so 
that he who “runs may read” and also un- 
derstand, would be a blessing devoutly 
to be cherished. Such is the claim of M. 
A. Miller’s book, entitled “Gold or Sil- 
ver,” issued by F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York. 


It will be of interest to all who advocate 
the use of a Song Book, combining good 
music with good literature, to learn that the 
Riverside Song Book, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., has been regularly adopt- 
ed for-use in the schools of Utah for the 
next five years. 


Much interest has been felt recently in 
Buddhism, a religion that, next to Chris- 
tianity, is the most important in the world. 
Most people have not time to go into de- 
tails—they want to know the main features 
of the system. For such Elizabeth A. 
Reed, A. M., has compiled a small volume 
on “Primitive Buddhism: Its Origin and 
Teachings.” There has been much mis- 
apprehension in regard jto the system es- 
tablished by Gautama and his followers 
which this book will dispel. The subject 
is treated under the heads of Primitive 
Buddhism, numerous Buddhas, Buddhistic 
account of Gautama Buddha,historic sketch 
of Buddha, teachings of Buddhism, the 
Buddhist order of monks, and early Budd- 
hist literature. The key to pronunciation 
will be a great help to mastering the 
strange words to be met with in the book. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 
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Standard of the World. B 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 
$75 


TO ALL ALIKE. 


The 5% Nickel Steel Tubing used 
in 1897 Columbias costs more than 
any other steel tubing on the market. 
The expense incident to this con- 
struction is justified by the advant- 
ages which it enables us to offer 
to the rider, both in safety, stiffness 
of tubular parts and consequent ease 
of running. This is indicated by the 
regard in which 97 Columbias are 
held by all riders. 


1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know, 














GLOVES. 


No department in this house is 
better prepared for an immense 
business than that of Gloves : 


WOMEN’S SCHMASCHEN 
GLOVES-—strong and reliable, per- 
fect fitting, finished with embroid- 
ered back and four pearl buttons, 
Black, white and colors. Every pair 
guaranteed. Price, - - - - 75c. 
WOMEN’S LAMBSKIN GLOVES— 
finest quality, made in two-clasp and 
four pearl button styles, finished with 
embroidered backs. Black and col- 
ors. Per pair, - - - - - 
OUR OMEN’S DAUBREY 
GLOVES—made of the finest 
French Kid in all colors and styles— 
glace and suede, in four button, two 
and three-clasp, new Foster hook and 
mousquetaire. Equal to any $2.00 
glove in the market—at_ - - $1.50 
Mail orders promptly and accurately 
filled 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 


Every Reader 


of this yw who has not our catalogue o! 
teachers’ elps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 

61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


$1.00 








A Timepiece Wound Once in Forty 
Years, 


_Two years ago a South Chicago jeweller 
*d some figuring. He calculated he 
would in all probability live forty years. 
He knew it takes at least two minutes to 
wind the ordinary house clock. At that 
rate he figured he would, during the rest of 
his life, spend about sixty days of his val- 
uable time winding the clock, to say nothing 
of time and temper lost through forgetting 
it. Then he decided to make a clock that 
would have to be wound but once in forty 
years. 

He spent his odd minutes at the task, 
and has succeeded in producing a wonder- 





ful piece of mechanism—the only one of its 
kind, he claims, in the world. 

This forty-year timepiece is fifteen inches 
in diameter, and weighs seventy-five 
pounds. The movement is geared so that 
the barrel-wheel containing the mainspring 
revolves once in two and a half years. 

When this wheel has made fifty-six revo- 
lutions somebody will have to give the key 
seventeen turns. The clock will then be 
wound up for another forty years. The 
first wheel from the barrel-wheel crowds 
around at the rate of one turn a year. The 
dial-plate is six inches in diameter. 

A writer in the Boston “ Globe ” further- 
more says the making of the work took 
most of the jeweler’s leisure for twenty-four 
months. The movement is full-jeweled. 
The clock will be put in a hermetically 
sealed glass case, and it will work in a vac- 
uum, thus lessening friction, and prevent- 
ng oil from drying.—“ Harper’s Round 

able.” 


The victories of Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla over all 

Forms of disease 

Conclusively prove 

That it is an unequalled 

Blood purifier. It conquers 

The demon, Scrofula, 

Relieves the itching and burning of salt 
rheum, cures running sores, ulcers, boils, 
pimples, and every other form of humor or 
disease originating in impure blood. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 


A Splendid Sedative. 


Dr. T. W. Tarleton, of Patterson, La., 
writes to ‘“ The, Medical Press” as follows: 
“T can only reiterate, but with more em- 
phasis than before, what I said a year or 
two ago. As a pain reliever, Antikamnia 
is the remedy without an equal. I find ita 
splendid sedative, readily inducing sleep 
where there is insomnia caused from any 
nervous excitability, and, unlike so many 
otherwise good remedies, there are no bad 
effects from its administration.” 


A Novel Barometer. 


It has taken a clever Frenchman to dis- 
cover a kind of barometer which may be 
safely called unique. An English journal 
says that it is nothing more nor less than 
the figure of a general made of gingerbread. 
He buys one every year, and takes it home 
and hangs it by a string on a nail. 

Gingerbread, as every one knows, is eas- 
ily affected by changes in the atmosphere. 
The slightest moisture renders it soft, while 
in dry weather it grows hard and tough. 

Every morning, on going out, the French- 
man asks his servant, “What does the 
general say?” and the man applies his 
thumb to the gingerbread figure. 

Perhaps he may reply, “The general 
feels soft. He would advise you taking an 
umbrella.” On the other hand, if the 
gingerbread is hard and unyielding to the 
touch, it is safe to go forth in one’s best 
attire, umbrellaless and confident. 

The Frenchman declares that the gen- 
eral has never yet proved unworthy of the 
confidence placed in him, and would advise 
all whose purse will not allow them to pur- 
chase a barometer or aneroid, to see what 
the local baker can do for them in 
the gingerbread line.—‘“ Harper’s Round 
Table.” 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, [t SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twentr-five 
cents a bottle. 
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| Food 
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{ 
for a weak, sick body should be | 
easy of digestion, if it is to do 
pee , 

{ 
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"PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 


The “‘BEST”’ Tonic 


is strengthening food in its | 
most soluble form, combined 
with extract of the hop, a gen- 
tle, natural, nerve tonic, which { 
soothes irritation and pain, and { 
induces rest and sleep. It isthe , 
best strengthener for worn-out 
nature. 
{ 


Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o! Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OP TEAS. 




















Cents Per Pound 

Oolong, black - - «+ - «= 25,80, 86, if 50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored - - - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - = 25, 35, 40, 50 

Imperial,green-e <- + -<+ «= 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea, black with greentea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-C op Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with as tea flavor 60 

Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan -« - <- «= 5 
Assams - <«© - = = « 60, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes > (2) « 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas’ « , 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« - «+ « 18, 23, 25, & 


Send this “ ad.** and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail you }4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The t imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 

rib, We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this * ad,” and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P, O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
ear go by without reading it. 507 pages. 

andsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

New York and Chicage 
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The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass, 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS—-size, 6% x 4 inches. 
THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3, (Nos. 1 and 2 IIl.)}—size, 6% x 7 in. 
FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 7\ x 84 inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS-—size, 7 x 8 inches. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 

Books of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 

A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 
graceful formation of letters, 

Artistic IMlustrations in the Primers and lower numbers, 

Absence of Confusing Ruling. 

—— of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various 
grades. 

Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a rapid and legible hand. 

Large School-Room Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Correspondence ts solicited and will receive prompl atiention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
° A NEW SERIES OF VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


The Duntonian Vertical 


Easy to Read. Easy to Write, Easy to Teach. 


With special features of great teaching value that insure a practical vertical round 
hand with ease to both teacher and pupil. The use of no other system will so readily 
oer me a rapidly written, legible, uniform, and at the some time elegant vertical 

andwriting. Teachers who have examined these books unqualifiedly commend them 
and their plan of instruction. Six numbers, 96 cents per dozen; short course, six 
numbers, 72 cents per dozen. A sample set will be mailed for examination for 25 
cents; short course, 15 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALu, President. Haury M, PuILuirs, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





lacorporated 1851. 
a) 
Assets to January 1, 1897, - - $18,546,959.96 
Liabilities, - - - - - = 17,205,296.32 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,341,663.64 





KELLOGG’S TIONTHLY 
REPORT CARDS NEW! 


The simplest, most concise card we know of—reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deportment—for 
10 months with blank space for average for year ; blanks for signature of 
parent and a few words of explanation addressed to parents—all in con- 
cise form, printed on substantial card-board. 


The patronage of schools is solicited. When 500 or more are ordered 
the name of the school will be printed on cards free of expense. 

Price, 60 cents per 100 ; $2.75 for 500 with name as above ; $5.00 
per 1000 printed with name. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


We have other Report Cards, Merit Cards, Diplomas, etc., all at lowest prices. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 












© School Books | 


in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly TFN. 





@ 


. 


or by the dozen, may be obtained \( 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (7S 
teacher or official anywhere, and ©) 


© 
-”~ 


« 


eh 


\ 


@ 


> 


©) Delivery prepaid 


caeeiogee, Sre, of school books of a// 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


i HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


OOOO 
The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 














Ricuarp A. McCurpy, : & PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Polscy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head Office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION 











Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS. 
HERE ARE SOMME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 


Each State and Territory. 
10c. ea. 


9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 
French and Puritan Wars. 
40c. 


War of Revolution. 
Civil War. 
Border. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 
Physiology Charts. Set of 7. 


a a) 


THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 
Animals. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 





10c. ea. 


24x36 in. 


10c. 
5 Stencils. 





5 Stencils. 40c. 


10 Stencils. 80c. 
12x36 in. 
10c. 

50c. 


75 Designs. 
40 Designs. 
35 Designs. 


25 Designs. % A 


+ 


a 


Send ro cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North Amertca and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete lest. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











